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ART. L—OUR RELATIONS WITH SPAIN. 


The conduct of the United States toward Spain exhibits a de- 
gree of sincenity, justice and forbearance rarely manifested in 
international relations between powers so distinct in their doc- 
trines, and often so antagonistic in their interests. As these rela- 
tiens have been subjected to a very trying testin the present ques- 
tions between Spain and her principal colonial province, we shall 
avail ourselves of this occasion to discuss the subject of this arti- 
ele. Certainly no one can charge the United States with having 
founded or fomented the present conflict in Cuba. Further than 
that, all who reside within the bounds of the epidemic of free insti- 
tutions are at all times liable to the contagion. The war with Cuba 
is of Spain’s own making. 

It grows out of the ancient supremacy claimed for the European 
man over the creole of America, whether English, French or 
Spanish. The Cuban war is but the consummation of the same 
folly which has caused the loss of nearly all the colonial possessions 
of Europe upon this {continent. This “ever faithful” island has 
had repeated opportunities to be free. There has been always a 
preponderant preference for the government of Spain, which has 
repelled every such proposition. Cuba had been once actually 
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conquered and held by Great Britain. Strange enough, a large 
part of the military force landed for the capture of the Moro Cas- 


tle was enlisted in the English colonies in America. The policy of 


the American government has been, we repeat, remarkable for its 
forbearance. Possibly our statesmen did not for a long time insist 
upon the acquisition of the island of Cuba because of the existence 
of slavery there at a period when that question formed the pivot of 
all our foreign and domestic policies. The government of the 
United States has maintained the most irreproachable neutrality in 
all the collisions between Spain and other powers. She has beheld 
her own citizens shot for the crime of intervening in the affairs of 
another country. The United States fixes her eye on the star of 
non-intervention, and handles the balance-pole of neutrality with a 
steadiness of nerve worthy of acrobatic diplomacy. We make no 
censure for this impartial regard. If our sworn statesmen think 
that nations may behold such scenes of butchery without the man- 
ifestation of a throb of sympathy, the responsibility is with them. 
If those who have declared the equality of man a doctrine proper 
for all haman governments show n°? interest in the liberation of 
half a million of human beings from bondage, we have no comment 
on the inconsistency. All this is, no donbt, attributable to the 
faithful observance of treaties, and for this fidelity we have the 


utmost consideration. 


But the question arises: How far the United States is bound to 
make or maintain treaties with a nation whose principles and 
practice are so much at variance with its own? When the United 
States is expanding almost to the Antarctic circle, with the pres- 
sure of European numbers; when the great and growing popula- 
tion of our country are among the chief consumers of the tropical 
products almost monopolized by Spain, what obligation of principle 
or policy leads us to maintain that power in that monopoly? Far 
be it from these columns to recommend any departure from the 
comity of nations, far less to council an insincere or insidious exe- 
cution of the terms of present treaties. But we have no hesitation 
in urging that our treaties with every foreign power having colo- 
nial dependencies on this continent should be reviewed, and Amer- 
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ican commerce should be freéd from every restriction which now 
impedes it; as the American government should be relieved from 
the duty of standing guard for the maintenance of a trans-Atlantic 
authority which cannot maintain itself. 


OUR OBLIGATIONS AS A NEUTRAL. 


The most practical illustration of our relations with Spain occurs 
in the present state of affairs with regard to Cuba. Spain, having 
changed her form of government by a violent and revolutionary 
act, a portion of her people inhabiting a part of her dominions pro- 
pose to reform their relations with the Spanish government. We 
have no right to intervene, even by an expression of opinion upon 
the domestic relations of a foreign and a friendly power. The 
question, however, arises; How far is the United States bound to 
restrain either party to this domestic conflict from carrying into 
effect its purposes of freedom on the one hand or subjugation on the 
other? We grant that our. government, being at peace with Spain, 
should neither itself organize, nor allow its citizens to organize, 
military expeditions against Spain. But we cannot admit that we 
are under obligations to prevent the sale of materials of war in our 
own market, only because they may by possibility be used in the 
prosecution of an intestine war with a friendly power. While we 
may rigidly refrain from aiding either of two friends in a fight, 
nothing can prevent us from feeling more interest in the success of 
one than the other. 

But, that we may consider the extent of the obligation which we 
have voluntarily imposed upon ourselves, let us examine the text 
of the neutrality act of Congress of 1817. It forbids “ the fitting 
out of any vessel with the intent that she should be employed to 
cruise and commit hostilities, or to aid and co-operate in any war, 
like measure against the subjects, citizens or property of any for- 
eign prince or State, or of any colony, district or people with whom 
the United States are at peace.” 

he literal meaning of the law is, that neither the United States 
nor its citizens shall do the thing forbidden. It does not, however, 
authorize the government to look into the intent with which any 
individual citizen or alien may purchase for exportation a ship or 
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a musket. It may lawfully make merchandise of deadly weapons, 
as all other nations have done, without being held morally respons- 
ible for the abuse made of them elsewhere. How, then, can the 
government assume to say that it is the intent of Spain to use the 
vessels now under libel in re-opening a war with Peru? Howcan 
it assume to say that arms or a vessel purchased by foreigners in 
our ports are intended to defend the cause of the revolutionists in 
Cuba? The government is held to no such obligation in either 
case. Itis entrusted with no such directions. The very exercise 
of this surveillance over the property or purposes of any foreigner 
is an assertion of the right of search, which is exercised at the risk 
of the government ordering it to be made. The text of the law 
quoted only binds our government to abstain itself from allowing 
its own citizens to organize, such expeditions against its allies. 
Under this view, the government has done wrong in interfering 
with the purchase and exportation of material of war by foreign 
parties, citizens of countries with whese governments we hold 
friendly relations. The prohibition of such sales to both parties 
to the conflict now waged in Cuba has operated greatly to the in- 


jury of the weaker. It has not been an impartial neutrality. If 


one combatant be already armed with a deadly weapon, and his 
antagenist has none, the bystanders who prevent each from acquir- 
ing additional means of defence or injury virtually give aid to the 
better armed. By forbidding both additional arms, it ensures the 
destruction of the unarmed. The government has rigidly re- 
stricted the exportation of arms to the weaker party in Cuba. 
The stronger had other and better resources. Practically, then, a 
combination of all nations to maintain such a neutrality would 
have delivered over the weaker side in Cuba to massacre. 

The ground taken by the government of the United States that 
the Spanish gunboats lately under seizure were to be used against 
Peru, a government with which we are at peace, is not, we think, 
tenable.* If these gunboats relieve others nuw blockading the 


*We cannot in this connection forbear remarking on the revengeful malignity of Spain. 
The last gun fired between herself and her colonies was in 1824. Forty years afterward 
she re-opened this war without provocation and without notice. At that time the United 
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coast of Cuba, and allow these last to go to the coast of Peru, how 
can we object or protest? If Spain disavows the “intent” to so 
use these boats, how can the United States detain them without 
just ground of offence. Our government may ciaim them as a 
proof of neutrality. It may allege the detention as an offset to the 
arrest and suppression of expeditions which were intended to aid 
the patriots. This interference has been far from equal, because 
the one has been defeated and the other has evaded the arrest. 

While, however, we express the opinion that the law of 1817 
does not compel us to be a dry nurse for the Spanish colonies, we 
will add that, if such be the construction put upon it by others, it 
should be so amended as to prevent only our own people from or- 
ganizing expeditions against Spain and her possessions. This law 
is only made to enforce the provisious of our treaty of amity, and 
that only binds us to refrain from intervention or other unfriendly 
act, and not to guarantee any power against the insurrection or 
rebellion of its own subjects. The distinction should be expressly 
made and maintained by an amendment. Whatever may be the 
law, or its manner of enforcement, there can be no doubt but that 
the symyathies of the American people are with the Cuban patri- 
ots. Their cause presents circumstances which unite almost the 
whole American people. The Southern States have maintained the 
right. of a people to withdraw from any form of government which 
no longer, in their opinion, secures liberty and property. The 
emancipationist regards half a million of human beings subjected 
to a most oppressive bondage as a crime. 

On the other hand, there is but a single consideration which can 
check this flow of feeling. It is the belief that, in recognizing the 
belligerent rights of the revolutionary combatants, the American 
government will weaken its own reclamation of indemnity against 
England for a similar act during the late civil war. The following 
quotation irom the message of President Grant leaves no doubt of 
his position upon that subject: 

States was rent with civil war, and might be deemed unable to take part in any violation 
of the Monroe doctrine which had been maintained. That campaign terminated, how- 
ever; but the ‘‘ indefinite truce” continues. Itt may be terminated at any moment; but 


certainly there is no active or actual conflict now raging between Spain and her emanci- 
pated colonies. 
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“As the United States is first of all nations, so too its people 
sympathize with all people struggling for liberty and self-govern- 
ment. But, while so sympathizing, it is to our honor that we 
should abstain from enforcing our views upon unwilling nations, 
and from taking an interested part, without invitation, in quarrels 
between different nations, or between governments and their sub- 
jects. Our course should always be in conformity with strict jus- 
tice and law in international and local questions. Such has been 
the policy of the administration in dealing with these questions. 
For more than a year a valuable province of Spain, anda near 
neighbor of ours, in whom all our people cannot bnt feel an inter- 
est, has been struggling for independence and freedom. The peo- 
ple and government of the United States entertain the same warm 
feelings and sympathies for the people of Spain, in their pending 
struggle, that they manifested throughout the previous struggle 
between Spain and her former colonies, in behalf of the latter; but 
the CONTEST AT NO TIME ASSUMED CONDITIONS WHICH AMOUNTED TO 
WAR IN THE SENSE OF INTERNATIONAL LAW, OR WHICH WOULD silOw 
THE EXISTENCE OF A DE FACTO POLITICAL ORGANIZATION SUFFICIENT TO 
JUSTIFY A RECOGNITION OF BELLIGERENCY.” 

The paragraph which soon after follows explains perfectly the 


connection in the mind of the President between the recognition of 


the rights of a province which “for more than a year has been 
struggling for independence and freedom,” and the abandonment 
of a claim for national indemnity against England. We regret 
that these subjects have been so connected. We may subsequently 
show that the recognition of the principle admitted by General 
Grant, “that this” 
judge when to accord rights of belligerency,” would be worth more 
to the United States in its application on this continent than any 
recovery which can be made from the English government. But, 
while tho President has taken such decided ground, there are other 
evidences that public interest is with the Cubans. 

In the preparatory proceedings of a Philadelphia mass mecting 
in favor of free Cuba, we find the following extracts from the opin- 
ions of leading Western and Northern men. The Hon. Simon 
Cameron says: 





and of course every other—*“ nation is its own 
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“I have long been anxious for the emancipation of Cuba from 
the Spanish yoke, as one of the last, and by far the most important, 
parts of our continent held by that power. I WILL AVAIL MYSELF 
OF EVERY PROPER OCCASION TO SECURE THE END WHICH I HAVE so 
LONG HOPED FOR, AND NOW HOPEFULLY EXPECT TO SEE SPEEDILY 
REALIZED.” 

Hon. 8. 8. Cox writes: 

“T need not inform you that I DEEPLY sYMPATHIZE IN THE OBJECT 
OF YOUR MEETING, and that I would attend it could I do so without 
great inconvenience. OUR GOVERNMENT HAS HITHERTO, IN MY 
JUDGMENT, MANIFESTED TOO LITTLE INTEREST IN PEOPLES STRUGGLING 
WITH THEIR OPPRESSORS, and endeavoring to secure to themselves 
those rights of self-government, without which a people are only 
slaves and beasts of burden. IT sTRIKES ME AS A BURNING SHAME, 
WHICH OUGHT TO BE BRANDED UPON SOME ONE, that the fair island, so 
near and dear to us by associations of many kinds, should be 
wasted by the hands of violence, and almost rendered unfit for hu- 
man occupation, when, under good government, honorable condi- 
tions and republican liberty, it might shine as the select gem of the 
hemisphere.” 


"SENATOR ROSCOE CONKLING. 


MY SYMPATHIES ARE VERY STRONGLY WITH CUBA, and with the ideas 
embodied in her efforts to be free. In so far as those ideas can be 
espoused in her case, with honest regard for the, requirements of 
public law. 

“JT trust they wiil be espoused in this country by government 
and people.” 

HON. JOHN HICKMAN. 


“God knows, and I wish you to know that if 1 cannot be wirn 
you, 1am or you. I love liberty and hate oppression. 

“Our government should immediately and sternly rebuke these 
foreign hypocrites, and recognize Cuban independence. We all 
hope for the liberation of the island; why should we fear to say so? 
I, for one, certainly do, and if I had the strong arm 1 would de- 
stroy all inequalities between master and slave.” 
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We cannot withhold the letter of Hon. B. F. Wade, in full. This 
is an earnest and honest man. If he fought American slavery, as 
misunderstood by him, he at least carries out his hostility to the 
principle. In this, we may say, he sets an example to those who 
alleged an eternal hostility to human bondage, but who have man- 
ifested no concern at seeing Spain re-assert an authority which 
will make negro slavery perpetual. We may even observe that the 
emancipated slaves of the United States have displayed an aston- 
ishing indifference to the fate of their own race. Does this pro- 
ceed from ignorance or ingratitude? We really expected to have 
seen public meetings of the negroes. We supposed there would 

_have been Volunteer organizations among the colored troops, who 
claim that their freedom was owing to their own prowess. We 
should have imagined that something like the enthusiasm with 
which the European, escaped from the bondage of caste, contibutes 
his money or his service to free the people he has left under the 
same bondage, the recently emancipated would have at least 
shouted across the channel words of encouragement to his brothers 
in bondage. 

So far, we believe, there has been no such movement. 

We publish, then, in full, the letter of the ex-President of the 
American Senate: 


“JeFFERSON, Ohio, November 29, 1869. 

‘Gentlemen : Your letter of the 24th inst., inviting me to attend 
your meeting on the 4th prox., ‘to concert measures for securing 
the immediate recognition of the independence of the republic of 
Cuba,’ has just come to my notice. 

‘< In the weakness of our early history such an impassive policy 
may have been wise, and, on account of our weakness, justifiable ; 
but now, in the plentitude of our power, such a policy is utterly 
selfish, if not cowardly. The rule of national morality is not dif- 
ferent from that of individual morality. Should a strong man 
stand by, wrapped in his dignity or indifference, and suffer another 
to rob and outrage tke righis of a weak individual, with full power 
to protect and defend him, would not the whole world cry out 
shame, and hold such strong man dishonored, if not a party to the 
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crime? What right has Spain to lord it over the people of Cuba? 
Can robbery and injustice ripen into right by prescription? No, 
never. Because Spain has, for two centuries, robbed and oppressed 
them, does that furnish a good reason why such injustice should 
continue for ever? THE PEOPLE of CUBA, TO-DAY, HAVE THE SAME 
RIGHT TO GOVERN THEMSELVES, ASKING NO FAVORS OF SPAIN, AS THE 
PEOPLE OF THIS REUPBLIC HAVE. . They stand ina the same relation to 
Spain that our forefathers did to England in the time of the Revo- 
lution, and cannot this great republic afford to be as generous to 
them as the monarchy of France was to us? Kings and tyrants 
have often banded themselves together in pretended holy, as well as 
unholy, leagues, to uphold théiy power and trample on the rights 
of man. 

“Shall not the American people be as zealous in maintaining 
and propagating their glorious principles of right and justice as 
tyrants have ever been in the destruction of those rights? But 
some over-prudent and timorous people will say the immediate 
recognition of the independence of Cuba will involve us in a war 
with Spain. Jdo not believe it; but, should such a consequence fol- 
low, we should still be in the right. If ever the time shall come 
that this great republic shall fear to speak a vighteous, brave and 
generous word for the encouragement of a people struggling for 
their liberty, I shall cease to feel proud of being an American citi- 
zen. Such selfish indifference to the fate of others would be but a 
melancholy sign of the deeay of that proud spirit of independence 
which has so eminently characterized our nation, and might so re- 
act as at length to endanger our own liberties. The truth is, the 
American people, without distinction of party, sympathize deeply 
with the cause of the Cuban republic ; and should the government 
of the United States suffer them to be overwhelmed by their bloody. 
minded oppressors, this administration will be held fearfully re- 
sponsible for the consequences, as no one can deny that they hold 
the destiny of the people of Cuba in their hands.” 

But, while we are bound that Spain shall have her pound of 
flesh out of her own people, if she will cut it herself, it is very 
proper at this time to remind the American government and people 
that they are dealing with an intolerant and insincere government, 
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and that Spain has in past times pursued toward us the very oppo- 

site of the course which she now insists we shall observe towards 

her. This we cannot better do than by a succinct and authentic 
HISTORY OF SPANISH INTRIGUES AGAINST THE UNITED STATES. 

We cannot explain the natural and national antagonism which 
has always existed between the Northmen and the Latin race. 
From the days of Brennus to the present the differences of relig- 
ion, or the ambition of supreme rule, has prevented any sincere 
international friendship between them. From some cause, or com- 
bination of causes, there has been for centuries an antagonism be- 
tween the Spaniards and the English-speaking?people. 

The crown of Spain claimed the” whole American vontinent, by 
virtue of the success of a Genoese mariner. There was a national 
distrust of those énterprising men, who had planted the English 
banner upon the shores of North America, and who boldly carried 
the cross of St. George into the Carribean sea. The celebrated 
attempt at the invasion of England, repelled by Drake, and Ral- 
eigh, aad Frobisher—all of them mariners who had fought the car- 
avels and golden galleons of Spain—first gave England that confi- 
dence in her maratime powers which was subsequently established 
in the wars of the Low Countries, and which ultimately drove the 
navy of Spain from the seas, and was the true cause why she lost 
her colonial possessions. Spain never forgave this successful 
prowess. She never relinquished her claims to supremacy upon a 
continent which she had discovered, and, although England has 
occasionally been the ally of Spain in some controversy with other. 
powers, there has never been a cordial sentiment between the two 

countries. There is a marked difference between the attribates of 
the Spanish people and the podlicy of their government. The di- 
plomacy of the Spanish court has been always insincere, and, in 
many instances, perfidious. Gondomar, a most accomplished min- 
ister of Spain, kept the English court in turmoil for many years, 
while the intermarriage of a Spanish prince with a British queen 
stimulated a religious persecution of the most deplorable char- 
acter. 

This antagonism was trausferred to the American continent. It 
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extended wherever the two peoples came in contact. ‘To impress 
the consistent hostility of the Spaniards, we quote from an authen- 
tic history some notices of the earlier intercouse between those peo- 
ples in the Western States : 

“Among the first buddings of intercourse, rather than trade, 
with New Orleans, from the Western country, must be reckoned, 
the voyages of Messrs. Tardiveau and John A. Honore, the latter 
an ancient and respectable merchant of this town (Louisville, Ky.) 
These gentlemen left Redstone, now Brownsville, on the Monon- 
gahela, in 1782-3, when there were but two houses in that place. 
The navigation of the Western rivers was then very unsafe, owing 
to the banditti of white men, as well as Indians, by whom they 
were infested. The French gentlemen mentioned were both strip- 
ped by the Indians, and the former robbed by them. Indeed, the 
river was as much debarred to trade by the Spanish government as 
by the Indians. American property was seized and confiscated by 
the Spaniards when on its way to a foreign market. The same 
jealousy has been manifested in the repugnance with which Mexico 
and some other Spanish-American provinces planted by Spain have 
regarded the progress of Protestant and republican America. In 
like manner, General Wilkinson said of the Western country, 
“open to savage depredations, exposed to the jealousies of the 
Spanish government, and denied the navigation of the Mississippi, 
the only practicable channel by which the prodactions of their 
country could find a market.” And Daniel Clarke, even as late as 
1798, states, in his memoirs to the State department: “That al! 
who ventured on the Mississippi had their property seized by the 
first (Spanish) commanding officer that they met, and that little or 
no communication was kept up between the two countries. 

The admission of Kentucky into the Union, immediately after 
the election of General Washington as the first president, under 
the present constitution, appeased the political anxieties of the 
Western people. Thenceforth their devotion to the new Union be- 
came so unquestionable that the Spanish intrigue for independence 
was abandoned, although, as we shall show, allurements were held 
out to induce the Western Territories to become a province of 


Spain. 
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We have said that Spain reluctantly assented to the colonization 
of America by English settlements; and this brings us to the par- 
ticular application of this purpose. 

The French, possessing territory at two extremes cf the English 
settlements, had endeavored to obstruct the expansion of those set- 
tlements. Subsequently, Spain united in the plan, and the joint 
efforts of these two great powers were directed to confining the 
English settlements within the Alleghany mountains. 

Although the English had no particular motive to prevent the 
expansion, after the recognition of American independence, it is 
yet matter of history that they restricted, as far as possible, the 
free navigation of the Mississippi by the American people. Spain, 
however, had reasons for opposing this «expansion which did not 
actuate her European allies. She held the Floridas, Louisiana— 
with its extensions to the Pacific—and, beyond these, she held con- 
trol of the whole American continent, except those possessions 
belonging to England, France, Denmark and Portugal. Cuba, 
with her fertile fields ; Louisiana, with her controlling port of New 
Orleans; Mexico and Peru, with their mines; the Isthmus, with its 
highway and toll-gate of nations—all these were the property of 
the Spanish crown, and all of these were deemed in danger from 
a race which, springing from the frozen zone of Tartary and the 
Caucasus, seems to tend with an irresistible and unbroken current 
to the tropics.* 

SPANISH ATTEMPT TO SEPARATE THE WESTERN STATES FROM THE UNION. 

The next resolute stand taken by the Spanish against the Eng- 
lish race was to exclude the latter from trading down the rivers 
which emptied into the Gulf of Mexico. We have stated the limit- 


*We cannot help seeing and saying that the result of the civil war in the United States 
has been to precipitate this race of Northmen still farther on their path of destiny, The 
fury of the conflict over, the men of both armies have united in commercial and industrial 
enterprises. The whole South is covered with immigrants, who seek to enrich themselves 
or to develope the country. Naturally the last class seek to conciliate the people among 
whom they arrive. Partnerships in cotton farms, commission houses, and business of every 
description, are formed between the Englishepeaking men of the North and South. 
They harmonize in interest. Opposite interests made them fight; congenial interests 
make them co-operate. Very soon some common enterprise or antagonism will unite 
them, and the next wave of their progress mast break beyond the Isthmus of Panama. 
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ation of the Mississippi navigation included in the British treaty of 
1783, and the concessions the Continental Congress was disposed to 
have made to the French Bourbons at an earlier period: When, 
however, Spain was left to contend single-handed against this pro- 
gressive, if not aggressive, race, her tactics changed. She sought at 
first to discourage American commerce on the Mississippi. Her 
intendants at New Orleans were oppressive and unjust. Western 
produce was taxed with the most exorbitant exactions. The 
slightest violation of revenue rule was punished by seizure of 
cargo and confinement in the terrible calaboza. The governor, Gal- 
vez, suspended the right of deposit upon the island of New Orleans, 
and spread dismay and indignation throughout the entire Western 
country. But, antecedent to this last outrage, the policy of Spain 
had undergoxe a further change. During the negotiations which 
closed the war with Great Britain, the government of the United 
States had manifested an undue indifference for the free 
navigation of the Mississippi. At this, the fears of the in- 
habitants of the Western country were naturally and justly ex- 
cited. They appealed to their government for protection, and 
some of their leeding men, under a sense of injustice we can well 
appreciate, threatened to secede from a people who would not pro- 
tect them. When these indications of discontent appeared, did 
Spain, in that spirit of comity which now actuates the United 
States, remain neutral, and discourage these insurrectionary terri- 
tories? On the contrary, the proof exists in the archives of that 
nation that she sent emissaries into Kentucky, and that she ten- 
dered abundant means to enable the Western people to withdraw 
from the American Union, and to become an integral part of the 
Spanish empire. While the investigations prove that these propo- 
sals were indignantly rejected by such men as Nicholas, and Aur- 
ter, and Innes, they yet establish the infamy of the Spanish pur- 
poses by proving that a judge of the court of appeals of Kentucky 
did receive a pension from the Spanish crown. There is no doubt 
but that the Spanish government did make a proposition * to open 
the navigation of the Mississippi to the Western country,” as an 
inducement to the desired secession. At a later period Spanish 
emissaries were sent again into the West, to offer the advance “ of 
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one or two hundred dollars from the treasury of Spain,” and to 
propose that the Western States should form a government wholly 
unconnected with that of the Atlantic States.” 

In return for the money and arms thus tendered to the discon- 
tented West, with the free navigation of the Mississippi, Spain 
asked to extend the Florida boundary to the Yazoo. The resolute 
refusal of these insidious offers was made by Col. Nicholas: That 
they would not be “concerned in any attempt to sever the Western 
country from the United States ;” that “whatever part they might 
be induced at any time to take in the politics of their country, thai 
her welfare should be their only inducement, that they would never 
receive any pecuniary or other reward for any personal exertions 
made by them to promote that welfare.” 

In pursuance of the same pelicy ef dividing the Union by treach- 
erous intrigue with its citizens, the governor of Louisiana extended 
commercial privileges to General Wilkinson and other Western 
Americans, and thus furnished fmeans for diffusing Spanish money 
among the planters of a country which then had no access even to 
its own domestic markets. 

RELATIONS BETWEEN THE CONFEDERATE CONGRESS OF 1782-3 AND THE 
SPANISH GOVERNMENT. 

The Confederate Congress instructed its members at Paris to 
concede “that the United States would extend no further to the 
westward than settlements were permitted by the British procla- 
mation of 1763. 

2. “That the United States donot consider themselves as having 
any right to navigating the Mississippi, no territory belonging to 
them being situate therein. 

3. “That the settlements east of the Mississippi, embracing Ken- 
tucky, with her Northern and Southern neighbors, which were 
prohibited as above, are possessions of the crown of Great Britain, 
and proper objects against which the army of Spain may be em- 
ployed for the purpose of making a permanent conquest for the 
Spanish crown.” 

Subsequently, however, Congress adopted a more dignified and 
just view of its own rights and interests. 
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A negotiation upon the seizure and confiscation of American 
property by Spanish authorities, and other subjects of difference, 
was opened in 1785, between Mr. Jay and Don Diego Gardoqui, the 
representative of Spain in the United States. 

At the same period Spain had a representative in the United 
States. Don Gardoqui was empowered to make a treaty of amity, 
commerce and limits. While the State department of the United 
States was engaged in discussing the terms of this treaty, Don 
Gardoqui was penning an active and insidious correspondence with 
certain citizens of the United States, whom he supposed disaffected 
to the Union, and having ‘for its object the secession of the whole 
Western territory of the United States, its independent establish- 
ment as a separate power, or its accession as a provioce under the 
Spanish crown. We cannot forbear to make an extract from au- 
thentic history, which piaces this unfriendly sentiment in a strong 
light : 

“Congress had expressly ordered the Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs to stipulate both for the territory of the United States ac- 
cording to the treaty with Great Britain, and for the navigation of 
the Mississippi from its source to the ocean. Don Gardoqui, on 
the other hand, declared that the Spanish king would never per- 
mit any nation to use that river, both banks of which belonged to 
him.” The Secretary, Mr. Jay, consented to conclude a treaty 
with Spain, stipulating that the United States would forbear to use 
the Mississippi river for from twenty to thirty years. The 
Spanish minister would consent to no treaty whatever which 
implied the right of the United States to use the Mississippi. The 
Confederate Congress incurred the suspicion of the Western 
people. The termination of the negotiations authorized grievous 
complaint. In the language of one writer: “The prohibition of 
the navigation of the Mississippi has astonished the whole Western 
country. ‘To sel us, and make us vassals, to the merciless Span- 
iards isagrievance not to be borne.” Under the influence of this 
temper, the Congress resolved that “the free navigation of the 
river Mississippi is a clear and essential right of the United States, 
and that the same should be considered and supported as such.” 
Having failed in the effort to induce the United States to make a 
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formal relinquishment of its right to use the Mississippi, the Span- 
ish re presentative proposed to attain the same object by another 
mode. Availing himself of the discontent in the West, arising from 
the inability of the government to secure the right of free naviga- 
tion of the Mississippi, Gardoqui made a proposal to John Brown, 
the representative of Kentucky in the Confederate Congress, which 
we quote from Mr. Brown’s confidential letter to the president of a 
State convention in 1788: 

“Tn a conversation which I had with Mr. Gardoqui, the Spanish 
minister, relative to the navigation of the Mississippi, he stated 
that, if the people of °Kentucky would erect themselves into an independ- 
ent State, and appoint a proper person to negotiate with him, he 
had authority for that purpose, and would enter into an arrange- 
ment with them for the exportation of their produce to New Or- 
leans on terms of mutual advantage.” 


In another letter he says: 
“T have been assured by him (Mr. Gardoqui), in the most ex- 


pheit terms, that if Kentucky will declare her independence, and 
empower some proper person to negotiate with him, that he has 
authority, and will engage to open the navigation of the Mississippi 
for the exportation of their produce, on terms of mutual advan- 
tage. But that this privilege can never be extended to them while 
part of the United States, by reason of commercial treaties exist- 
ing between that court and other powers of Europe.” 

But, while sophists may excuse these intrigues during the pen- 
dency of inchoate negotiations, what defence can be made for the 
pursuit of the same policy by Spain after having bound herself as 
an ally of the United States by the treaty of October, 1795? We 
may observe here that Spain was among the latest of foreign pow- 
ers to recognize the independence of the United States,-and her 
treaty of amity, commerce and limits was made subsequent to 
those of France, England, the Netherlands, Sweden, Prussia and 
Morocco! In July, 1795, Governor Carondelet, of Louisiana, de- 
spatched an emissary to Kentucky, with a letter to a judge of the 
court of appeals. The object stated was, “to open the navigation 
of the Mississippi to the Western country, and to establish certain 
regulations reciprocally beneficial to the commerce of both coun- 
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tries.” This proposal was so far entertained by those to whom it 
was addressed, as that they discussed a reduction of the import and 
export duties at New Orleans. Pending this negotiation, Governor 
Carondelet was advised of the treaty of October, 1795, which ter- 
minated the matter at that time. When, however, the Spauish 
court was disappointed in running the boundary between the 
United States and the Floridas, it endeavored to attain its former 
object “in away to endanger the union and peace of these States 
more flagrantly and openly than by the former more covert at- 
tempt.” 

In the summer of 1797 Thomas Power, the former emissary, 
again visited Louisville as the agent of the governor of Louisiana, 
and communicated, through the same judge, afterwards proven to 
have been a pensionary of Spain, a proposal to the people of the 
West to withdraw from the Federal Union, and to “form a govern- 
ment wholly unconnected with that of the Atlantic States.” “To 
aid,” says the Kentucky historian, “ these nefarious purposes, in the 
face of a treaty recently negotiated, and to compensate those who 
should consign themselves to infamy by assisting a foreign power 
to dissolve the Union, and convert its free republican States into 
dependencies on the arbitrary and jealous government of Spain, 
orders for one or even! two hundred thousand dollars on the royal 
treasury of New Orleans were offered ; or, if more convenient, these 
sums were to be conveyed at the expense of his Catholic Majesty 
into this country, and held at the disposal of those who should de- 
grade themselves into Spanish conspirators. Even the details of 
this revolution were indicated. Fort Massac was pointed out as an 
object proper to be seized at the first declaration of independ- 
ence. But even more substantial and specific assistance was 
offered. The troops of the new government, it was promised, 
should be furnished, without loss of time, with twenty field-pieces, 
with their carriages and every necessary appendage, including 
powder and balls, &c., together with a number of small arms and 
ammunition, sufficient to equip the troops which it should be 
deemed expedient to raise. The compensation for these free offers 
of money and arms, independent of weakening the United States, 
was to be obtained in the extension of the northern boundary of 
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the possessions to which Spain had so pertinaciously clung, and 
which she now so desperately, and for the last time, endeavored so 
treacherously to obtain. Eager, indeed, must Spain have been to 
obtain this insignificant addition to her boundaries, when she could 
break in upon her jealous exclusion of foreigners from her Ameri- 
can possessions, and promise the Kentuckians, if they would de- 
clare themselves independent of the Federal government, and es- 
tablish one of their own, to grant them privileges far more exten- 
sive, give them a decided preference over the Atlantic States, in 
her commercial intercourse with them, and place them in a situa- 
tion infinitely more advantageous in every point of view than that 
in which they would find themselves were the treaty of October, 
1795, to be carried into effect.” And now let us see what was the 
text of this treaty subsisting between the United States’and Spain 
at the date of this last effort. It reads as follows: 

“There shall be a firm and inviolable peace and sincere friend- 
ship between his Catholic Majesty, his successors and subjects, and 
the United States and their citizens, without exceptions of persons 
and places.” 

This act of intervention was declared by the historian to be “the 
most indefensible of all. It was a treacherous and undisguised 
attempt of Spain to dissever this country, in the face of her recent 
treaty, and inconsistent with everything like good faith, which is 
represented as characteristic of Castilian honor.” We see no 
reason to change these honest and patriotic expressions. The pos- 
itive refusal of the Western people to accept these tempting, yet 
insidious proposals, alone put a stop to the intrigues of Spain to 
stimulate civil war, and the separation of a yevernment with which 
she professed the most friendly relations. 

We have cited these historical facts to prove the hostility of Spain 
to American institutions. We might add to them numerous instances 
in which American citizens have been since despoiled and impris- 
onod by the Spanish authorities, and the cruel and unnecessary ex- 
ecution of Americans who had volunteered, as Kosciusco and La- 
fayette had done in the cause of colonial independence. The re- 
cords of American legislation overflow with such memorials as 
those of Davis, captured in Mexico, and imprisoned in Spain, and 
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of Meade, whose reclamations have formed the subject of negotia- 
tions for pethaps the third of a century. The same facts may be 
employed to show that Spain did not merely fit out a vessel with 
the intert that she would be employed to cruise ’and commit hos- 
tilities against a foreign State with which she was at peace, but 
that, during the existence of a firm and inviolable peace and sin- 
cere friendship between Spain and the United States, Spain sent an 
emissary to stir up civil strife, dismember the territory and over- 
throw the republican institutions of a friendly and confiding 
power. 

We by no means intimate that the United States should’retaliate 
by intervening between Spain and her distant provinces. We scorn 
the ethics which justifies wrong by example. But we wish to re- 
mind our government and people that in dealing with Spain they 
encourter a power which has always maintained in diplomacy a 
character for the most unscrupulous pursuit of her interests. Our 
government should be very wary. It should treat all relations of 
Spain as affecting the honor and interests of the United States 
alone. Spanish diplomacy ‘affords no {field for the display of a 
weak magnanimity. To a nation which has stood coldly by during 
the most critical struggles of the United States for national exist- 
ence, in the wars with Great Britain, the United States owes no 
voluntary aid. Toa government which proposes to subjugate its 
own people with the escopete, the garote, with exile and confisca- 
tion, the government of the United States owes no sympathy. To 
a goverament which excludes by prohibitory taxation all commer- 
cial intercouse with our own, there is scarcely due the amity of na- 
tions. 


OUR COMMERCIAL INTERCOURSE WITH SPAIN. 


As we have demonstrated that neither in the past or present the 
United States is under any obligations to do more than maintain 
her own treaty relations with Spain, we proceed to show that the 
natural interests of the United States require superior facilities of 
intercourse with the Spanish American possessions to those which 
are now enjoyed. Ostensibly, our treaties with these possessions 
place our commerce on the footing of “the most favored nation.” 
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The legislation of Spain, however, offers almost insuperable imped- 
iments to the enjoyment of free or reciprocal trade between the 
two countries. {[t is not merely the policy of Spain to protect her 
own farmers by corn laws, her mechanics by protective duties, and 
her merchants by port and tonnage charges, but to discourage 
American and prefer European commerce” by’every mode compat- 
ible with an apparent regard for the letter of her treaties with the 
United States. The effect of this polcy is very apparent. Cuba, 
situated within ninety miles of the American coast, within from 
24 to 48 hours’ run eof our most important Gulf coast 
cities, yet Spain has comparatively little intercourse between her 
American dependencies and her very amicable neighbor. We have 
not the complete material to estimate the value of our trade with 
the Spanish dependencies in America for this year, but may ap- 
proximate them sufficiently for our purposes. The report of the 
commissioner of the revenue of the United States shows the returns 
of our exports and imports for the seven months ending 31st of 
July, 1869. From these we extract certain principal articles of 
import known to be chiefly derived from CubaJand Porto Rico. 
We find that the whole imports for these seven months are of 


Bagar, Melamed, BO... .....cecscccccsccvesscavcrocscveeccesces cum $58,245,372 
Telsiods, Wal AWE GAS . 0.5 cedcics ccdescccsceccces descvecehass caused 1,720,047 
EG eT en eee ee in se8 > an 14,337,444 
Value of these ProQeeds. o.oo ncscncn cisccive cdonsdoccsedhesnewece sees $74,302,863 
Add in proportion for the whole year.............cccceccsceecccencsens 54,273,470 
DE. . ... die canner depend cmeceiars ciikl aids $128,576,333 


We do not care to insist on the absolute accuracy of these esti- 
mates. The United States certainly imported in seven months 
nearly seventy-five millions of dollars tropical products. We may 
note that of these products, the sugars and tobacco, cost 
seven millions of dcllars more than the value of the same articles 
imported during the year 1868. This shows the price the American 
people are paying for neutrality. We know, moreover, that much 
the largest part of the sum paid for coffee,has gone to countries other 
than Cuba and Porto Rico. But taking the sugar and tobacco alone 
imported, the amount paid by the United States for these articles, 
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in seven months would be fifty-nine million, nine hundred and 
sixty-five thousand, four hundred and ninteen dollars, or at the 
same rate per annum, ene hundred and two million, seven hundred 
and ninty-seven thousand, eight hundred and fifty-nine dollars. 
Now, we wish it understood, that our object is only to call the 
American mind to consider the price it pays for groceries. There 
are a great many tropical products entirely omitted, as fruits, 
and dye woods, hides, etc., etc. But it remains that there is a 
very large annual purchase of the commodities stated, and it 
becomes a matter of interest to enquire how they are to be paid for. 
We have taken the article flour, and the value of the articles exported 
for the same term of seven months, is eignteen million, eight hun- 
dred and thirty-fourt housand,eight hundred and seventy-four dollars. 
The value of the flour exported for one year, st the same rate, would 
be thirty-two million, two hundred and eighty-eight thousand, 
three hundred and fifty-four dollars. Of course all this flour does 
not go to Cuba. Brazil takes a good deal {for coffee, and Great 
Britain is a customer for a large proportion;‘our purpose is, however, 
to show that even if the whole flour exported by the United States 
was exchanged against the products of the Spanish dependencies 
imported into the United States, it would fall very far short of pay- 
ing our bill. Assuming then that the value of our imports from the 
Spanish dependencies in America is annually but sixty millions of 
dollars and that we pay half that sum in the products of the United 
States, there would remain a balance against the United States of 
thirty million dollars to be paid in speeie. 

Cuba is almost entirely dependent upon foreign countries for her 
food, for her shipping, and for ‘the supply of work animals of 
which great numbers are employed in working the plantations. 
The United States has an immense surplus of these articles, and 
produces other commodities of which Cuba stands in need. We 
practically supply but jlittle of theirgdemand. Spain thus reaps 
this great advantage of an exchange with the United States. This 
exclusive policy is pursued towards us, at the same time that her 
treaties overflow with professions of the} most profuse liberality. 
We can well understand that when a great question of sectional 
supremacy occupied the American people, the States of the North 
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were not willing to exchange even commercial exportations to the 
South, but we cannot now see why every interest in the whole 
Union should not unite to demand the review of diplomatic rela- 
tions with the nations of this continent, upon the terms referred to 
in the late message of the President of the United States. He 
Says; 

“T have jalways ‘felt that the most intimate relations should 
be cultivated between the United Stated and the independent 
nations on this continent. It may be well worth considering 
whether new treaties between ts and them may not be profitably 
entered into, to secure more intimate relations, friendly, commer- 
cial and otherwise.” 

The time has come when the subject of.a proper 


AMERICAN CONTINENTAL POLICY, 

Should be demanded by Congress, Great questions are to arise. 
Chief ameng them is cutting the Isthmus of Central America. Do 
the American people wish a co-protectorate on that Isthmus? Do 
they wish a community of interest with European Powers? Have 
any such considerations been extended to us in regard to Suez? 
Again, are the American people willing to pay the petty anar- 
chies of Colombia, New Grenada, or Costa Rica, or Panama, or 
Darien,a tribute forever upon a work which must be built by Ameri- 
can money,protected by American valor? The shameful fact remains 
that out of more than five hundred millions of commerce, which 
the American continent, to the tenth of the United States, holds 
with the rest of the world, the United States has but about ten mil- 
lions, or one sixtieth part. The Spanish policy permeates the whole 
commercial system of these countries, and that policy is detrimental 
to American progress. In the meantime the Great West with its 
growing millions, and incomputable capacity for producing pro- 
visions, is starting in one market of Europe—that of England—a 
demand for that surplus which should command an exclusive market 
on our own continent. The president sees that important view, 
and makes the following practicable suggestions : 

“¢ The extension of the railroads in Europe and the East is bringing 
into competition with our agricultural products like p:oducts of other 
countries. Self-interest, if not self-preservation, therefore, dictates 
caution against disturbing any industrial interests of the country. 
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It teaches us also the necessity of looking to other markets for the sale of 
our surplus. Our neighbors south of us, and China and Japan should 
receive our special attention. It will be the endeavor of the Admin- 
istration to cultivate such relations with all these nations as to 
entitle us to their confidence, and make it their interest, as well as 
ours, to establish better commercial relations.” 


These are words of gold. They open a new future to the country, 
and especially to the Valley of the Mississippi. It is time the 
Monroe patent for vaccination against Monarchy should expire. 
What has it done? Misled the American people: Has it kept 
out the Monarchial principle? Jamaica and Canada are governed 
by @ Queen; Brazil is an Imperial Autocracy; Mexico, Paraguary 
and other so-called Republics, have been ruled by Dictators. In- 
solvency and Anarchy govern all the rest with an alternate or 
conjoint dynasty. What good then has the doctrines of Mr. Canning 
done? It was intended to set the United States againet French and 
Spanish expansion. It was adopted by President Monroe without 
any definite object, and certainly without any practical effect. A 
new policy is demanded. The government of the United States 
has been engaged in the uncongenial, if not ignoble task of guaran- 
teeing the statu quo of continental politics. That government, 
which sent its peripatectic commissioners all over Europe to solicit 
the recognition of its earliest independence. That nation which 
boasts itself the only existing Republic, has maintained such a 
neutrality throughout all the colonial struggles of the continent, 
as has left the assertion of their liberties to those unaided colonies. 
Indeed, with a fidelity to the Monroe traditions, which will be, no 
doubt, gratefully accepted by Spain, the president in his message 
Says : 

“For more than a year a valuable province of Spain and a near 
neighbor of ours, in whom all our people [cannot but feel an inter- 
est, has been struggling for independence and freedom.” 


To see a man drowning without being allowed ‘to throw him a 
plank, would be a hard trial upon human sympathy, but to behold 
a people “struggling for independence and freedom,” to know that 
people is to be brought back to the chains and slavery of a vindic- 
tive and unreasonable power, whileit is felt that the past policy of 
this government forbids any intervention, must be a restraint of the 
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most painful character. It must be especially so to one avowing 
the philanthropic sentiments of the president’s message. 

When,in addition to these general considerations we refiect that this 
struggle for independence, while it increases the value of the sugar 
plantations of Louisiana, undoubtedly enhances the cost of an arti- 
cle of prime social necessity to forty millions of American citizens, 
we appreciate even more strongly the iron nerve which sacrifices 
the impulses of humanity to the maintenance of a traditional! 
policy. 

We turn again, however to the further consideration of American 
commercial interest on the continent, and in this relation must 
refer to 

RECIPROCAL TRADE WITH CUBA AND CANADA COMPARED. 

The United States has attached great importance to a reciprocal 
trade with Canada. This led to a convention with England for a 
reciprocal trade, which having been terminated according to its 
terms has been pressed for renewal by the manufacturing and 
shipping interests of the Northern States. The President in his 
late message thus recommends the adoption of such a treaty : 

“ The question of renewing a treaty for reciprocal trade between 
the United States and the British provinces on this continent has 
been favorably considered.” 

We have stated the value of American trade with Cuba, crip- 
pled as it is by the restrictions to which we refer. We turn now 
to the connection between the coterminous States of Canada and 
the United States with all the aid which a common language, a 
friendly neighborhood, and the good offices of two great nations to 
favor it. 

We learn from authentic sources, that the transactions between 
the United States and Canada during, the nine and a half years 
that*the reciprocity treaty subsisted were as follows: 

DUTIABLE GOODS. 


Bought by Canada from the United States.................c0000 $1,054 .044 
Bought by United States from Canada.............-.. ec cee eee eee *6 312,819 
FREE GOODS. 

Bought by Canada from the United States..... ..........-00:- $113,550,472 
Bought by the United States from Canada............ 6... ..esee 143,114,010 








$344,031 ,345 
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We have made the figures necessary to ascertain the anual value 
of this commerce both ways. It is forty-one million, two hundred 
and eighty-three ‘thousand, seven hundred and sixty-one dollars, 
and is paid for almost entirely in the barter of commodities. 

We have just shown that the commerce both ways between the 
United States* and Canada was annually worth, before the “strug- 
gle for independence and fréedom” began, at least one hundred 
millions of dollars per annum. There is moreover this important 
financial difference. The commerce with Cuba must at present be 
conducted with the precious metals. If the gold of California 
were all exported, and the staple of the South: and the imported 
grain of the West, drawn for in gold,the aggregate would be equal 
annually to about three hundred and fifty millions of dollars. The 
ability of the nation to control, and, if necessary to keep at home 
these vast sums must depend of course upon her capacity to supply 
the wants of her people by domestic productions, and to exchange 
surplus products for imported commodities. If then, we suppose 
Cuba to consume annually five hundred thousand barrels of flour, 
with a proportionate supply of pork and other provisions, and {to 
import only twenty thousand head of mules and horses, we could 
very readily sell that island from ten to twenty millions of pro- 
duce, and so keep at home an equal value of the precious metals. 
With such a reciprocity treaty as would be equal to the wants of 
the two countries, we would moreover find Cubans purchasing 
many articles of American manufacture in our markets which they 
now derive from Europe. If however we apply the principle of 
which we write, to the whole of Spanish America, the ‘commercial 
consequences expand into such immense proportions that we remit 
it to those whose proper province it is as Statesmen of the West 
and South to comprehend and enforce it. That the Western con- 
stituents of Mr. Grant will sustain him in his diplomatic views, is 
evident from the flaming resolutions recently adopted by the Miss- 
issippi river convention at Keokuk. 

“Resolved, That the Federal Senators representing the constitu- 
ency of this convention are respectfully requested : 

1. To examine the treaty relations between the United States 
and foreign powers with a view to obtaining such modifications or 
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amendments thereof as will remove all obstacles to a free or re- 
ciprocal trade between the Mississippi river and such foreign 
nations. 

2. To exercise their influence with the appointing power to 
secure for the valley of the Mississippi a fair share of the diplo- 
matic and consular appointments to foreign countries. 

Resolved, That the river and port cities of the Mississippi valley 
be requested to extend all the municipal facilities and commercial 
economies indicated in this report as a means of counteracting the 
rivalry of the cross routes and of regaining and increasing the 
domestic and foreign commerce of the Mississippi valley. 

Resolved, That the Representatives of the valley of the Missis- 
sippi in Congress be requested to introduce bills for the increase 
and equalization of postal steam service, by additional subsidies to 
lines of steamers between the port of New Orleans and the princi- 
pal ports of Europe, America and Asia.” 

These resolutions are among those adopted and communicated in 
a memorial to Congress by one of the largest and most impressive 
assemblages of Western interests. 

We pursue this subject no further. We have endeavered to 
show : 

1. That we are under no other obligations to guarantee Spain in 
the possession of Cuba, than those which we have imposed on our- 
selves by an'‘act of Congress. That this act brings the United 
States beyond the letter or spirit of her treaty of unity with 
Spain. 

2. That Spain has attempted to effectsthe dissolution of the 
American Union by an insidious effort to excite insurrection among 
its citizens. And that this attempt to encourage secession was 
made when the treaty obligations of Spain with the United States 
were precisely what they are now. 

3. That the service rendered Spain by the enforcement of the law 
of 1817, has been met by prohibitory restrictions upon American 
commerce. 

4. That the commerce between the United States and Cuba is 
far more valuble than that between the United States and Canada. 
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That American interests, whether as producing provisions, manu- 
facturingjcommodities, or conducting the carrying trade in ships,de- 
mands a free and reciprocal trade with the Spanish American pos- 
sessions on this continent. Zhat the West and South at least should 
couple Canadian annexations with Cuban annexation, Canadian re- 
ciprocity with Cuban reciprocity, and that these two measures should 
succeed or fail together. 

5. That the United States should establish an$American conti- 
nental policy, which should guarantee a Republican form of Gov- 
ernment and an American system of commerce. 

6. That the United States should maintain the principal enounced 
by the president, “that this nation is its own judge when to accord 
rights of belligerency either to a people struggling to free them- 
selves from a government they believe to be oppressive, or to inde- 
pendent nations at war with each other,” and that both duty and 
interest dictate that the benefit of this principle should be speedily 
extended to Cuba, struggling for independence and freedom. 





ART. IL—URIEL ACOSTA—A TRAGEDY. 





BY KARL GUTZKOW. 





(Translated for DeBow’s Review. by Mrs. Sarah A. Dorsey.) 
ACT IV.—IN THE TEMPLE.—( Continued.) 


Santos. (Gives Uriel the paper.) ’Tis fate that sends you, 
Not humility ! 
Of all thy lip will utter now from this, 
Believes thy reason not; i¢ still remains 
Blinded with obstinate conceit and pride. 
(Points without.) 
Go! Out the Tabernacle—read aloud 
Thy list of sins, you must confess them there, 
In clear voice, before the assembled people. 
See you not? They are gathering even now. 
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Iriel. 


Akiba. 


Uriel. 
Akiba. 


Uriel. 
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“Must confess” before the congregation ! 

Let us leave him alone awhile. He will 

So better be prepared to utter clear 

Before the people, what the church demands. 
Ei! Ei! “Acher never lived,” Acosta? 

He lives still. Why should Ben Abvja be 
But a myth? 

Oh! true! too true—I still live. 

Then see! likewise has Acher lived—he did! 
Yes! Yes! my son! go out hence and recant, 
Only be coolerin your thinkings—go— 
And read diligently in your Talmud. 

It has brought back all doubters to itself, 
And what you also find sowise is but 

Sap from out a young branch, yet immature. 
Novelty is above us. Here all is 

Written. All can be found therein— 


All there. 
( Whilst he is being led forth on the right side.) 


Read diligently in your Talmud, Young Acher, 
(In going out.) 
Believe all truth. Our law contains all truth. 
(Santos, unbidden, follows him.) 

Scene III.— Uriel (alone), then Reuben. 
(Gazing on the parchment.) Dishonorable recantation! 
Thou standest not truer printed on this white 
Parchment, in black prints which pierce like daggers, 
Arrows, viper tongues, than here upon 
My sad breast, in red, bleeding, shameful wounds, 
No balsam grows to heal such wounds for me ; 
And if, perchance, omnipotent time should 
Heal them, there still remains the dreadful scar. 
No honor in such, like wounds of bold, 
Brave warriors! In my dungeon, this night, 
It seemed I saw my mother, gentle, mild, 
As if she wished to comfort me, and close 
By her side, clothed in a garment dazzling 
White, like sun rays, a halo around her, stood 
Judith! I awoke; the cold, white walls— 
Naked dungeon walls—only met my eyes. 











Reuben. 


Uriel. 


Reuben. 


Uriel. 


Reuben: 


Uriel. 


Reuben. 
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Bewildered, then bitterly, I cursed myself, 
As Gallileo did once. Yes! as did 

Gallileo, when he upon the rack 

Was stretched, and so he swore “the earth stood still !” 
But as the screw was loosened, he sprang up, 
And thundered once again into the ears 

Ot frighted cardinals, proudly, the words : 
“But, she moves still!” Oh! yes; she 
Moves still—still ; 

And this word will I never now forget ; 

[ will cry it in my soul—in my ears, 

“She moves still!” Blind men! Ah! 

Yes! “She moves—=still !” 


(Behind the scene a psalm is heard to begin, chanted by 
children.) 


Ha! Those voices! Sweet concord of children, 
Innocent children! who know not that they 
Sing now the psalm of vengeance, bitter words. 
Oh! must it be? Almighty God! shall it? 
What is it to Thee? I must cringe and writhe 
Beneath this torture. Thoul’t never aid me! 
No arm can reach to me, out of ether? 
(Behind the scene.) I must—let me go to him! 
Hinder me not. 

That is my brother Reuben’s voice I hear. 
(Entering.) Uriel! at last I come to thee! 
My Brother, come not now before the shame— 
I do need your love not yet, my Reuben ! 
They wish to forbid us entrance to thee— 

To let the brother of nis brothers aid. 

Stop thisnow! In the name of our kindred 
Icome. We prefer to suffer exile 

Rather than you shall endure this shameful 
Recantation! Thou shalt not bear it, now / 
Thou knowest I have promised to our Mother ! 
Our mother! Oh, our loving mother! True 
Yes! but in her dying hour, when vainly 

Her last glance sought for you, for in Matham 
Her blind sight was illumined, and she saw— 
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Uriel. 
Reuben. 


Uriel. 


Reuben. 


Uriel. 


Reuben. 


Uriel. 
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Our mother dead? Dead is our mother? Dead? 

The letter that I sent you they kept back. 

So made I now my entrance into this chamber 

E’en by force. Yes, brother, the mother’s dead. 

She’s gone where men’s curses can never reach. 

No more! And still, can there come in such blows, 

Any consolation! A smile to steal e’en 

Through such floods of tears, 

Then I might thank you, 

Fortune, that she believed me sinless, tho’ 

Not yet shriven—and died ere she saw me. 

Suffer—what I now suffer— 

Do it not! 

We are going now to the Hague, to seek 

To build us a new happiness. 

What says’t ? 

How shall I doit not? Thou knowest well 

My heart belongs not to myself, one half 

My mother’s—thine—the other half is her’s— 

Is Judith’s! The mother gives me back my 

Troth—but she— 

(Sadly.) Judith! 

(Hastily.) Hearest thou? They come! 

(The choral sounds near—the tones of the Ram’s horns 
mingle with it.) 


SCENE IV.—(The curtains are pulled aside. The Synagogue is dis- 
played. An elevation with a few chairs scattered over it is seen bril- 
Kiantly illuminated with coronals of lights, and there are,brackets of 
lights on the walls. Upon this Tabernacle are seated Santos, Embden 
and two Rabbis with Taleds (prayer scarfs) over their shoulders and 
heads, The above.) 


Santos. 


Reuben. 
Uriel. 


Before this holy shrine, I summon thee, 

Uriel Acosta! Israel will 

Hear patiently thy confessions! Speak them! 
No! Brother! Judith— 

(To Reuben.) Cease! You utter now 

The name that must still rule my destiny. 

Oh! hast thou power, coward foot, 

To walk, neither right nor left, to Christi—Socrates 








Reuben. 


Santos. 


Uriel. 
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Tread, nut covetous, in the steps of those 
Who sought death by fire rather than to lie. 
Revolt not with three-fold strength against this 
Bloody death of shame—this wretched baseness ! 


(He walks determinedly up to the stage. Mounts it.) 


Oh! Sorrowful turnings of Destiny ! 

He knows not what even now is occurring 

In Wanderstratten’s house. He would recant 
For a mother, and she died for a bride— 

And even now— 

( Calling out aloud.) Hear, oh Israel! Hear! 
Rejoice! Exult now, all ye lands of Earth! 


(Reads the parchment aloud, accompanied slowly, by faint 
distant music.) 


“T, Uriel Acosta, Portaguese by birth, 

A seer by faith, stand here in God’s presence, 
And I déclare that I do find myself 

Unworthy of his mercy. Asa boy, 

My life was trained by Christian teachers, who 
Warped my weak brain. Then coming back again 
To Jacob’s faith, with vicious reason and 
Deceitful explanations, did I err. 

I was not a Christian, neither a Jew, 

I hated both, specially my people. 

What they held sacred I boldly mocked. 

With joy, I have done all the Law forbids, , 
And in order that the force of reason 

Should not be lacking to these, my misdeeds, 
I called upon vain wit to help me, 

And I wrote a book that would have given 
Me to: Belial, and thrust to Hell. 

Now cursed be the hand that wrote this book ; 
To murder e’en a mother, it was fit’”— 


Reuben. (To himself.) That lie does notrun smoothly o’er his lip. 


Uriel. 


“In blood I dipped the pen with which I wrote. 
Right pleasant now is all that seemed untrue 
To me in our Holy Faith, and what I, 

In my madness, called the Fount of Wisdom, 
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To which I summoned all the thirsty souls, 

That they might drink too, was only water, 

In stagnant holes, in foot-treads made by beasts, 
Which since our Father’s days, we have disdained, 
The one word of the only living God. 

This revelation have I altered 

And changed, and made it false—sacrilegious. 
Meanings has my reason found in the;words 

Of our Holy Prophets, with shameful, base, 
Ready lies ’pon my tongue. 


(He wavers, staggers, can read no more; sinks down faint- 
ing on the floor. The two Rabbis lift him up. He 


rallies, and continues in a weak voice.) 


“And that I no 

More may feel myself uplifted by the 
Vanity of my own crude opinions, 

That I the chastisement I righteously 

Do merit may receive—and this thro’ the 
Bitterness of atonement may free me 
From the curse of outlawry, from the ban, 
That I may show humility of soul, 

And walk no longer before you, brethren, 
Proud—tI will lie down upon this Temple’s 
Threshold, at the door of this Synagogue, 
Upon the earth, low as a penitent. 

Let every man of you, then, lift his foot 
Against my cursed head, and 

O’er me thus 


[He sinks down again. 


Reuben. What hear I? God! It can’t be? 


Santos. 


( Takes the roll from Uriel’s fainting hand and reads loudly.) 


Lo ! “I will lie down upon this Temple’s 
Threshold, at the door of this Synagogue,. 
Upon the earth, low as a penitent. 

Let every man of you, then, lift his foot 
Against my cursed head, and 
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O’er me thus 

Enter into God’s holiest Temple! 
Reuben. You shall not harm him! 

I'll lie there with him ! 


(He springs towards his brother. Uriel is carried senseless 
JSrom off the Tabernacle and taken out. The priests 
all follow.) 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


— —?-—-—p 


ART, I11.—REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OF THE NaA- 
TIONAL BOARD OF TRADE ON A CONTINUOUS 
WATER LINE OF TRANSPORTATION THROUGH VIR- 
GINIA. 


To the National Board of Trade of the United States of America : 
During the annual session cf your honorable body, which was 

held in December last at Cincinnati, you had under consideration 

the following resolutions, presented by the Louisville Board of 


Trade : 

1. “ Resoitvep, That cheap transportation for its heavy products to the markets of the 
world is not only a necessity to the West, but equally demanded by the best interests of 
the whole country. 

2. “‘Reso.vep, That the most feasible plan to secure this end is to provide a direct and 
continuoxs line of water commmnication between the Mississippi river and the Atlantic 
ocean, in a latitude favorable to the safe carriage of grain in bulk, and yet cémparatively 
free from obstructions by frost; that such communication can be readily secured, by the 
Ohio, Kanawha and James rivers, through Virginia and West Virginia, to the Atlantic 
ocean, near the mouth of the Chesapeake bay. 

3. ‘* Resoivep, That said line of water communication is a work of great national im- 
portance, and as such is entitled to receive such aid from the general government as will 
secure its completion at the earliest possible period. 

4. ‘‘Resoivep, That the Executive Council are hereby appointed a committee te me- 
morialize the Senate and House of Representatives ef the United States, on behalf of this 
body, andask them to take the subject of said water line communication into favorable 
consideration at an early day, and to grant such aid as may be necessary to secure its 
early completion.” 


Whilst these resolutions were pending, at quite a late period of 
your session, when but a short time was left for the transaction of 
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business, the following resolutions were aubmitted on behalf of 
the Louisville Board of Trade, and were adopted : 


“The subject of the resolutions submitted by the Board of Trade 
of Louisville, and now under consideration, is one of great import- 
ance, and has been but recently brought to the attention of the ma- 
jority of this body, and should be fully examined and maturely 
considered ‘before final action : Therefore, 


‘‘ ResoLveD, That the whole subject be referred to 2, committee of fifteen, with in 
structions to fully examine the same, and report to the Board at its next meeting. 


‘‘Resotvep, That the report of this committee be placed in the hands of the secretary 
forty days previous to the next annual ineeting, that he may transmit copies of the same 
to the constituent, bodies.” 


In pursuance of this resolution;the following,committee was ap- 
pointed on this subject: 


Mr. Porter, of Louisville, Mr. Munn, of Chicago, 

Mr. Stanard, of St. Louis, Mr. Taylor, of St. Paul, 

Mr. Burwell, of New Orleans, Mr. Gano,,of Cincinnati, 

Mr. Topp, of Memphis, Mr. Wetherill, of Philadelphia, 
Mr. Brown, of Portland, Mr. Parr, of Baltimore, 

Mr. Converse, of Boston, Mr. Hughes, of Norfolk, 

Mr. Hicken, of New York, Mr. Carrington, of Richmond, 


Mr. Monroe, of Dubuque. 


Before leaving Cincinnati your committee held a meeting, and, 
after taking measures for drafting a report on the subject sub- 
mitted for their consideration, adjourned to meet at the White Sul- 
phur Springs on the 15th of August following. Pursuant to such 
adjournment, your committee met at the time and place aforesaid, 
and, having duly examined the subject of your resolution, beg 
leave to submit the following 


REPORT. 
THE FIRST RESOLUTION. 


1. Nothing could be more true than the declaration of the first 
of the series of resolutions which your honorable body has sub- 
mitted for our consideration, “that cheap transportation for its 
heavy products to the markets of the world is not only a necessity 
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to the West, but equally demanded by the best interests of the 
whole country.” 
TRANSPORTATION TO MARKET THE GREAT NEED OF THE WEST. 

The problem now most seriously engrossing the attention of 
commercial men at the North, at the East, and throughout the 
West, is that of a cheaper intercommunication between the great 
interier region of our continent and the seaboard. The necessity 
for its solution is becoming more and more urgent every day. The 
railroads are overburdened with freight, and are inadequate to its 
transportation, at rates which draw it forth from remote parts of 
the interior. 

The question of cheaper transportation is only another form of 
the question of adequate means of transportation—for the moment 
that freight prices are so reduced as to permit produce to go to 
market, from where it is grown in the fertile West at a profit to 
the producer, immediately such a volume of it is mobilized as to 
overtax the capacity of the avenues of transportation. The pro 
blem of cheap carriage is, therefore, no other than that of adequate 
means of transportation. 

The productions of the interior are magnifying every year. They 
grow in aggregate more rapidly than the means of transmitting 
them to market can be multiplied. Western production is con- 
stantly pressing unduly upon the means of transportation. The 
multiplication of railroads in the interior is more rapid than that 
of railroads connecting the interior with the seaboard. The effect 
of the extended railroad and navigation systems of the West is to 
stimulate production more rapidly than existing lines of transpor- 
tation can be augmented in capacity. Insufficiency in the means of 
outlet produces high freight charges, and the remark of all emi- 
nent writers on political economy is true, that impassable mountain 
chains impose no greater barriers to trade than high prices of 
freights. 


EXTENT OF THE INLAND TRANSPORTATION SYSTEM OF THE WEST. 
The stimulating causes now in operation to augment the pro- 
duction of the West are very powerful in their influence. 
1, The natural increase of population, augmented by the im- 
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mense immigration from foreign countries and from the Atlantic 
States, is peopling the interior regions of the continent with a ra- 
pidity unexampled in the history of the human race ; and the pro_ 
duction of the ‘country is increasing in the ‘same unprecedented 
ratio. 

2. The railroad system of the Mississippi and lake valleys has 
grown to an aggregate of 17,622 miles in length. This system is 
acting as a powerful stimulant to the production of that prolific re- 
gion in every part of it. 

3. The inland navigation of the West is of immense expansion. 
Official reports give the’ aggregate length of steamboat navigation 
on the Mississippi and its tributaries at 16,674 miles. The flatboat 
aud batteaux navigation of the headwaters and branches of these 
great streams increases this navigation by more than ten thousand 
miles, and, in the course of a short time, slack water and canal 
improvements will swell the grand total of Western inland navi- 
gation to at least fifty thousand miles. It will ultimately be con- 
siderably more if the European principle should obtain in this 
country, that every stream 19 feet wide and 18 inches deep may be 
rendered navigable. 

River navigation has assumed new importance of late by the in- 
auguration of a cheaper and more efficient system of water trans- 
portation. On the Western rivers they have instituted the system 
of steam tugs and barges on a large scale. The effect is virtually 
to convert the river channels into railroads, the steam tugs being 
locomotives, and the barges being freight cars. Incorporated com - 
panies of large capital uwn the tugs and barges, and run them upon 
time schedules, just as railroad companies run their trains—the 
trains picking up barges as they pass different wharves, and leav- 
ing others. The expense is but a fraction of railrcad transporta- 
tion, and the river channels are prized as nature’s substitute for 
long railroad tracks. As there are nearly 17,000 miles of steam- 
boat navigation on the Western rivers, the effect is virtually to add 
17,000 miles of railroad track to the transportation business of the 
West. 

Thus the total length of our main lines of transportation in the 
West, on which steam is the motor, has reached 34,000 miles. 
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The area of country embracing this vast system of railways and 
of navigation is nearly two millions of square miles; and when 
population reaches an average of fifty persons to the square mile - 
will contain one hundred millions of people whose leading industry 
will be agriculture. 

The stimulus imparted to production by the railway and naviga- 
tion systems which have been mentioned, seconded by the unex- 
ampled growth of population there going on, is producing an im- 
mense development of export products. In 1860 there were 
eighteen millions of tons of produce to spare from the West, not 
one-halfof which went off. It failed to go off either from the non- 
existence of sufficient means of transportation, or by reason of the 
prohibitory cost of freight of great distances. What the amount 
of produce now is which should be spared for outside markets from 
the interior, cannot be stated with authentic accuracy, and the sta- 
tistics of the forthcoming census must be awaited. Butit would be 
an under statement to say that it has reached twenty-five millions 
of tons. On the other hand it would be an exaggeration to esti- 
mate that twelve and a half millions of these tons now go out to 
market over all the existing avenues of transit. 


The existing deficiency in the facilities of transportation in- 
creases as the center of production recedes westward. A few years 
ago this center was in Ohio. It has steadily retrograded through 
the States of Indiana and Illinois. It has now,crossed the Missis- 
sippi, and is steadily moving westward. The center of demand at 
the West for the necessary supplies from the East, including ma- 
chinery, other manufactures and merchandise, salt, iron ard coal, 
is receding with equal step into the far interior, to a still greater 
distance from the source of supply, so that, while the demand for 
intercommunication is constantly increasing, the continually widen- 
ing distance between the places of production and of consumption 
is adding to the expense of communication. 


Already very many products of the West, wanted at the East, 
will not bear transportation. Even in the state of Illinois, corn, 
the staff of life, needed at the East to fill hungry mouths, has been 
burned for fuel, on the score of economy; and in Dubuque, on the 
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Western bank of the Mississippi, within the last five years, corn in 
the cob hus been burned for domestic purposes, as cheaper than 
other fuel, the ruling price of wood being $10 per cord, and of 
anthracite coal $20 per ton. 

The area of country in the West which can be served by the 
Erie canal is continually decreasing ; for, as the country bordering 
on the lake becomes settled up, the breadth of. land under cultiva- 
tion increases, and the produce from this increased cultivation, be- 
ing nearer to the lakes, cuts off that from the far West by monop- 
olizing the canal. 

To show the inadequacy of the present means of outlet for 
transmitting such a volume of produce as would be spared for mar- 
ket, we may estimate the maximum theoretic capacity of the Erie 
Canal for threugh produce at seven millions of tons ; we may esti- 
mate the utmost capacity of all the railroads now leading across 
the Alleghanies at eight millions of tons, for shrough freights. It 
would be safe to estimate the amount of Western produce which 
now goes out by the channels of the St. Lawrence and the lower 
Mississippi at four millions of tons. (The capacity of the lower 
outlets of the Mississippi and of the St. Lawrence is, of course, not 
measured by the quantity actually going out, but rather by the 
capacity of existing appliances for its shipment.) Thus the utmost 
theoretic capacity of these several avenues of outlet. does not ex- 
ceed nineteen hundred millions of tons. The quantity of Western 
through tonnage, actually meving over them is but little more than 
half that amount. Yet the present tonnage which could be spared 
from the West, and which could be forwarded to market, if its pro- 
ducts could be mobilized by cheap carriage and by ample avenues 
of transportation, would be twenty-five millions of tons. (See Art. 
I, Hunt’s Magazine for August, 1868.) It is not, therefore, merely 
a question whether we shall add: new railroads to those already en- 
gaged in the work, or whether we shall merely open new canals, 
or whether we shall merely increase the appliances necessary for 
transmitting produce through the lower Mississippi and the Gulf. 
Resort must be had to all these expedients, and still there will be 
a grievous deficiency in the means of conducting the vast trans- 
portation. 
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WESTERN PRODUCTION SEEKS MARKET IN THE DIRECTION OF 
THE ATLANTIC. 

Whether this huge volume of produce is to find outlet to the 
markets of the world in the direction of the Atlantic or of the 
Pacific ocean, does not admit of doubt. The history of trade from 
the earliest records of time furnishes no instance of a considerable 
movement of produce designed for human or animal food towards 
countries and population adjacent to the Pacific ocean. 


The Atlantic isa long narrow ocean, easily navigated on short 
voyages. The countries on either side of it are inbabited by the 
powerful Christian nations of the earth; nearly all of them com- 
mercial, and most of them importers of grain. It is opened up to 
Northern Africa and to Southern Europe by the Mediterranean 
sea, and to Northern and Central Europe by the Baltic. It is opened 
to all America except the narrow strip west of the Andes, the Cor- 
dilleras, and the Rocky mountains, by our gulfs and seas, our bays 
and lakes, and by our great rive’s, of which the Mississippi and 
the Amazon are scarcely more important than a dozen others, 
Nearly all the great navigable rivers of the world flow into the At- 
lantic and its®tributaries. 

Our Western grain must find its consumers in the populations 
near the Atlantic, and its markets almost exclusively in Atlantie 
ports. (Great Britain alone imports annually four millions of tons 
of grain.) It must all seek exit in the direction of the Atlantic; 
its natural tendency being to pursue +he'short, direct route due 
eastward from the localities of production to the seaboard. There 
is no reason for believing that this tendency will ever be reversed 
or changed. 

THE EAST AND WEST ALIKE INTERESTED IN THE QUESTION OF 
CHEAP TRANSPORTATION. 

The problem of providing cheap transit to the seaboard for the 
whole production of the West which can be spared for market is 
not of first importance to producers alone. The entire manafac- 
turing and commercial populations of the Eastern States are 
interested in obtaining food. Unless food shall be furnished at the 
lowest prices, manufactures must gradually decay throughout the 
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Eastern and Middle States, and either perish, after a lingering 
existence, or migrate to other sections in search of cheap subsist- 
ence. The interest of the West in cheap transportation is no more 
vital than is that of the East in cheap food. Both are dependent 
upon the timely and liberal provision of adequate channels ef 
transportation. Cheap food is the best “protection” which can be 
provided our manufacturers against foreign competition. It is in 
its relation to this subject that the commercial and manufacturing 
seaboard but reflects the prosperity of the West. Western pro- 
ducts furnish the basis of commercial wealth, and cheap food is 
essential to the prosperity of every manufacturing community. 
Thus every great work which may be projected for cheapening and 
increasing transportation between the West and East is national in 
character, and merits the encouragement of the national govern- 
ment. 
THE SECOND RESOLUTION. 
A CENTRAL WATER-LINE NOW AN EXIGENT NECESSITY OF THE 
WEST. 

II. The object being to find means for transmitting the maximum 
quantity of produce ata minimum cost, your committee have no 
hesitation in recommending the opening of a canal and slackwater 
line of continuous navigation across the territory of Virginia, from 
the Ohio to tidewater on the James river, as suggested by the 
second resolution submitted by your honorable body for our 
consideration. Since the introduction of the steam tug and barge 
system on the Western waters, since the practice has become gen- 
eral of transporting grain in bulk, and since the application of 
stationary and movable steam elevators for transferring grain from 
one vessel to another, inland water transportation—which at one 
time seemed likely to be wholly superceded by that of railway— 
has assumed new importance in the West, and has been made much 
cheaper than it is possible for railroad transportation to be 
rendered over long distances. 

These improvements in the method of conducting the business 
of transportation on western waters, have given canals a revived 
importance and awakened a widely pervading interest in the pro- 
portion to open a continuous line of direct navigation from the 
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Mississippi river to Hampton Roads through the territory of Vir- 

ginia. 

- Your committee are more strongly inclined to look with favor 

upon this enterprise on account of the 

SUPERIOR CAPACITY OF CANALS FOR CARRYING QUANTITIES OF 
FREIGHT. 

To illustrate this truth we need but consider some of the special 
facts of transportation. 

The boats used on the Erie canal carry 210 tons; that is to say, 
as many tons as a railroad train can carry, of twenty-six freight 
cars, each bearing eight tons. The small capital invested in the 
canal boat, the small number of men employed to man it, and the 
small cost of motive power used in drawing it, are all in striking 
contrast with the capital necessary to be invested in the locomotives 
and freight cars, in the purchase of fuel, and in the hires of men 
attending the freight trains. The ratio of capital required in the 
one case and the other is as twenty to one. The canal, moreover, 
is a public highway, open to all. The railroad is necessarily ope- 
rated by a corporation having large capital and all the attributes of 
a monopoly. In general the outlay of capital is ten times as great 
in the case of railroads as in the case of water transportation. 
When, therefore, we design to construct an additional outlet for 
the trade of the West, truly national in its character, in being open 
and accessible to the use of the humble as well as the great, of the 
poor as well as the rich, we must provide a water channel rather 
than a railroad. In a lecture delivered in Februazy last, before the 
American Institute, by Professor Wm. J. McAlpix, the following 
striking comparison is made of the capacity of canals for transpor- 
tation with that of railroads, and of the actual transportation of 
the Erie canal with that ef all the trunk- railroads in the United 
States: 

“The great canals executed in our day form an important feature 
in this progress. With many persons there is an idea that the 
railway has superseded the canal, and that the former now performs 
the chief part of the traffie of the country. While the latter is 
true in regard to interior short lines of trade, it is a serious error, 
in reference to the great transport between the agricultural West 
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and the Atlantic. The Erie canal, during the season of navigation 
conveys more of this traffic than all the railroads together; more 
than all the trunk lines from the St. Lawrence to the Potomac. 
The boats which come to tidewater have an average cargo exceed- 
ing that carried by the longest freight train on the Central railway, 
During the busy season more than 150 such boats arrive daily, and 
their tonnage would require more than 150 freight trains. The 
greatest number is but thirty per day on the Central railway. The 
Erie canal, therefore, is performing more than five times as much 
business as the Central railway. Yet the slow plodding canal boat 
attracts no attention, though burdened with more tons than the 
bustling, noisy, whirling freight train, which creates a sensation in 
every village tarough which it passes. The 4,000 canal boats of an 
aggregate of 1,000,000 of tonnage, moving 5,000,000 tons of cargo 
per annum, exceeds the tonnage of the vessels engaged in the 
foreign commerce of this city [New York] even before the war.” 
CANAIS ARE USED BY THE PUBLIC—RAILROADS ONLY BY THEIR 
OWNERS. 

Here is also exhibited one of the many reasons why canals af- 
ford more unlimited capacity for the transportation of freights than 
railroads. Whoever may be able to command a few hundred dol- 
lars of capital may engage in the businsss of a common carrier on 
the canal ; whereas that business on railroads is virtually confined 
to the single corporation owning them. If we are to have addi- 
tional highways for the’cheap transportation of heavy produce in 
great quantities, we must open at least another canal which should 
be at the sevices of all common carriers, great and small. 


The Erie canal, in its present dimensions, is adapted to boats car- 
rying 210 tons. Its capacity is now theoretically equal to the dis- ; 
charge of 7,000,000 of tons of produce per annum way and through, 
it actually discharges less. It practically passes as much tonnage 
during the year as three of the most efficient and best appointed 
railroad lines of the world. During the seven months when it is 
open, it discharges as much tonnage as five such railroad lines. It 
carries bulky articles of commerce, which the railroads cannot move 
with profit, and it carries all’ produce cheaper than the railroads. 
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The Hon. Israel T. Hatch of Buffalo, a high authority on these 
subjects, said recently in an address to a meeting of leading mer- 
chants in the city of New York : 

“ The average cost per ton from Chicago to New York via the 
lakes, the Erie canal, and the }Hudson river, including canal tolls 
and carriers profits, embracing a period of 10 years, is $7 661-2. The 
cost of transportation on the Central railway as given in annual 
reports, taking the average for six years, is one cent four mills and 
nine tenths of a mill per mile, not including carriers profits. This 
average applies to the distance from Chicago to New York by rail, 
986 miles makes, $14 31 per ton, or $6 65 more per ton than the 
average cost for a period of ten years via the lakes, the Erie canal 
and the Hudson river, including state tolls and profits of carriers. 
The through freight moved eastward by the five trunk lines and 
the Erie canal is about, in round numbers, 5,500,000 tons, which, 
if multiplied by $6 65, the difference before mentioned, would 
make a difference between rail and water transportation of all car- 
ried by either method of $36,580,500 and with the profits of the 
railway companies added to the sactual cost, would augment this 
amount largely.” 


The classes of freight chiefly carried by the canals are the 
heavier products of agriculture and those of the forest and the 
mine. The New York canals’carried in 1867, of the products of the 
forest 1,232,968 tons, valued at $11,167,969, while the amount of 
this class of products carried by all the railroads of the state in the 
same year was only 303,236 tons, having a value of only $2,204,526. 
In respect, however, to articles of higher value, the case was re- 
versed, the railroads of the state having carried 1,290,815 tons of 
* «animal food,” valued at $440,916,588, while the canals carried 
only 19,614 tons, valued at $5,675,202. Thus railroads and canale 
supplement each other, the canals relieving the railroads of cum- 
brous products paying low freights, while the railroads carry those 
articles which could not await the slow transit of the canals and 
which afford high charges of freight. 


Railroads do not afford cheap transportation for great distances. 
The canal, the river, the lake are the channels for the prodacts of 
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the farm, forest and mine, the railroad is for merchants and manu- 
facturers. 

It may be conceded that canals do not stimulate the productions 
of the countries which they penetrate as actively as railroads. 
But when orce a network of railways is construeted, and has pro- 
duced that vast augmentation of production which in fertile re- 
gions invariably results, then canals become indispensible aids to 
railroads in taking off to distant markets the increased and increas- 
ing productions. In ordér, therefore, to solve the problem of cheap 
transportation and adequate means of outlet for western produce, 
we cannot confine ourselves to any one species of improvement. 
We must have a sufficiency of all improvements,’and more espec- 
ially of canals, as they have greater capacity for the transportation 
of quantities of freight than railroads, and can carry heavy produce 
cheaper over great distauces. 


CANALS ARE NOT OBSOLETE. 

That canals have not become obsolete is proved by the fact that 
in France there are in profitable operation 7,700 miles of canal and 
slack water navigetion ; and that in Great Britain and Ireland there 
are over 4,000 miles of similar works in use as follows: 


Canals—Engiand 2,600 miles. 
Scotland a5 ™ 
Ireland 275“ 
Navigations 900 * 
4,000 


In France, where the system has greater extension than in any 
other country, the emperor, not content with mastering the Suez 
canal, has projected a great ship channel from the bay of Biscay to 
the Mediterranean, the cost of which is estimated at between sev- 
enteen and eighteen millions of pounds, and the time necessary for 
its completion six years. 

The argument against the utility of canals, and the trite asser- 
tion that they have become obsolete, were based principally on 
the fact that in the United States some canals have been unsuccess- 
ful and some have been virtually abandoned. 

The great success of canals in Great Britain created a furor for 
their construction in this country, and many were made that proved 
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to be failures, principally because the zeal that projected and com- 
menced them died out before their completion, and the prosecution 
of the works was abandoned before they had arrived half way to 
their destination. 


Another cause of their want of success was;that many of them 
were made of such small dimensions that they could not be profit- 
ably navigated, and soon filled up*so that they could not be navi- 
gated at all. But these failures prove nothing, and are only warn- 
ings against the folly of wasting money on works that never can, 
or never will, be completed, and against projecting great water 
communications upon such mean and insufficient plans that their 
very littleness will insure their failure. 


The partial obscuration of canalsjby the dazzling success of rail- 
roads has been only temporary, and so far from public opinion 
being against canals, it is now settling strongly in their favor, and 
their utility and their superiority over railroads for the cheap 
transportation of heavy tonnage is a} growing opinion, and the 
necessity for their construction, not as rivals, but as reliefs, to rail- 
roads, is more and more generally conceded. This is manifested 
by the earnest demand at the North for the further enlargement of 
the Erie canal to the capacity of vessels of five hundred tons; by 
the projection of new lines ef water communication and the 
enlargement of old ones in Canada, where $200,000,000 are pro- 
posed to be expended upon such works; by the proposed ship canal 
around the falls of Niagara; the enlargement of the Illinois and 
Michigan canal to ship dimensions ; the proposed ship canal from 
Lake Michigan to Lake Erie; another across the isthmus of Flor- 
ida, to shorten the voyage and avoid the difficulties and dangers of 
the Florida Pass; and lastly the magnificent scheme of connecting 
the Atlantic and Pacific oceans by means of a ship canal across the 
isthmus of Darien. No less than nineteen different routes have 
been proposed for a ship canal across the American isthmus, and 
various surveys have been made by governments and private indi- 
viduals, and the interest in this interoceanic connection is una- 
bated. Mr.F. W. Kelly, of*New York, has estimated the saving in 
money to the trade of the United States, that would result from. 
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the use of the Isthmus canal, at $36,000,000; and the saving to the 
trade of the world at about $50,000,000, annually ; while the cost of 
the canal has been estimated as high as $325,000,000. 


In comparison with this gigantic scheme, the Virginia water line 
enly dwindles into insignificance so far as the cost is concerned ; 
but when we come to consider the benefit to be derived from it in 
the saving of money to the trade of the United States, it will be 
seen that at one-eighth the expenditure in money the saving will 


be as great. 


The interest in canals is not confined to the United States. One 
of the leading topics of the world at this time is the successful 
eompletion of the great Suez canal, at a cost of $80,000,000. The 
French emperor’s plan of connecting the bay of Biscay with the 
Mediteranean, in order to save the circuit of the passage of Gibral- 
tar, excites great interest and commands favor. The canalling of 
the isthmus of Corinth is also projected, as well as the important 
project of connecting the Baltic and North seas by a canal across 
the isthmus of Denmark. 


What greater evidence could there be of the public estimation of 
the value of ‘canals than the projection of the above mentioned 
schemes, especially those in New York and Cunada, where the pe- 
riod of navigation is limited to seven months in the year? What 
railroad could live and prosper if its operations had to be suspended 
for five months every year ? 


The principal concern that needs be felt for the success of the 
Virginia water line is, that the full benefit to be derived from its 
unrivalled position and advantages may not be attained from par- 
simony or an unwise economy in the scale of its construction. If 
made at all let it be made on a scale commensurate with the de- 
mands of the trade of the great West, and fully up to the greatest 
eapacity that can be obtained atthe summit level. It is the opinion 
of the engineer of the company that a capacity double that already 
assumed in his plan of the canal, or say for boats of 500 tons, could 
be obtained by the construction of reservoirs on the Greenbrier 
and its tributaries. 
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THE EXISTENCE OF NATURAL CHANNELS HAS NEVER BEEN HELD 
4 IW ARG UMENT AGAINST THE CONSTRUCTION OF ARTIFICIAL 

In the United States there would be a blockade of western trade 
if the Erie canal were closed for a year. It is idle to urge in op- 
position to the project of cutting a canal straight across the country 
from the waters of the Ohio to those of the Chesapeake, that the 
Mississippi river.and the gulf are competent to bear away all the 
produce which the West can grow, and which the Erie canal and 
the great railroad lines across the Alleghany summits cannot move. 
If they are competent to the task they do not actually perform it ; 
simply because the river and gulf route is too circuitous to be pur- 
sued by the produce of a very extensive region of the country con- 
tributing its trade ; andthe northern water route is closed by ice 
for five-twelfths of each year. 

If, in 1665, an engirieer of the Spanish monarch, sitting on the 
ramparts of Gibraltar, had ridiculed the attempt of Louis the 
Great to transmit trade from Toulouse to Marseilles without 
having to pass under the guns of that fortress, and had asked : 
‘“‘What need of a canal across France, while these straits remain 
here, capacious enough to pass the commerce of all the world at 
ence ?” he would have spoken in the spirit of those who now object 
to the Virginia work. But tho canal du Midi, with its great reser- 
voir of St. Ferrol, was built, and it still exists, one of the most 
valuable works of France, and one of the proudest monuments of 
the genius of Louis XIV., and the advanced enterprise of the 
seventeenth century. One hundred years afterwards, ignorant of 
what had actually been done for a whole century in France, a very 
“practical” public in England, ridiculed the project of the Duke 
of Bridgewater to make an artificial navigation from Liverpool to 
some coal mines only forty miles distant through a flat country. 
But the Duke’s name now stands amongst the most renowned and 
most revered in England, and the practical British public has since 
attested its appreciation of the works he inaugurated by construct- 
ing three thousand miles of canals, which are in daily use. And 
yet, one hundred years since the triumph of the Duke of Bridge- 
water over all ridicule and all protestation, and two centuries since 
Louis XIV. proved that the straits of Gibraltar were not sufficient 
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to answer all the purposes of French navigation, the idea is still 
maintained by a few that the Mississippifaffords the oply needful 
outlet for Western trade. But distance hac something to do with 
the operations of commerce, and a very large portion of the 
western produce, rather than travel three thousand miles, from St. 
Louis to New York, by way of the Balize, the Gulf and the long 
southern coast—going out of the country, in order to get through 
it—would prefer a short trip of only fifteen hundred miles inland 
to Norfolk, even if, in the passage through the Virginia canal, it 
would have to scale seventeen hundred feet of elevation, or about 
half as many feet in lift of locks, as it would go extra miles in te- 
dious circuit by way of the Balize, Cuba and Babamas. 

The cheapest transit for long distances is furnished alone by 
water; and yet, in order to get to the seaboard at present by water, 
western produce must needs go either by the lakes or by the gulf, 
must go beyond the boundary of the Union for want of a direct 
navigation across the territory of the Union. This isa national 
shame, a national inconvenience, a national loss. Another canal is 
needed for the millions of tons of western ‘produce which is now 
not carried to market at all, simply because the rates[of charge for 
transit are not cheap enough to draw it out’ from the far interior. 
General Washington suggested the true remedy for this now great 
and growing evil. The remedy was a line of unbroken navigation 
across the territory of Virginia. 

CAUSES WHICH HAVE IMPEDED THE OPENING OF THIS LINE. 


The fact thatjthis route of navigation has not been opened long 
ago, especially in view of the successful experience of New York 
with the Erie canal, furnishes no argument against the present ex- 
pediency of the enterprise. The delay has been due both to, phy- 
sical and financial causes. It is a fact that Virginia formed the 
determination to construct a canal across the mountains in her ter- 
ritory, at about the same time that New York began to make a 
canal across the level plateau of country which stretches out be- 
tween the Hudson and Niagara rivers. The task of New York 
was as easy as that of Virginia was difficult. The surface of Lake 
Erie is only five hundred and sixty-four feet above tidewater, and,, 
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excep? the elevation forming its eastern shore, is higher by 143 feet 
than oY Oy “the ground between the lake and the Hudson river. 

Between «i Seneca and the Mohawk rivers, a plateau ef country 
extends for sixty miles, along which not a single lock was required 
in constructing the canal. Nothing was needed to be done, in fact, 
but to cut through the eastern shore of the lake, and lead the out- 
flowing waters down along a gradually descending country to the 
sources of the Mohawk, and with the course of that stream to the 
Hudson. So favorable was the topography of the route that the 
eost of making this channel, three hundred and sixty-three miles 
long, was estimated at only $5,000,000, and did not actually exceed 
$7,000,000, on the plan on which the canal was first completed. 
No sooner did trade begin to find an artificial outlet from Lake 
Brie to the Hudson, than canals across the low divides between the 
waters of Lake Erie and the Ohio, and Lake Michigan and the 
upper Mississippi, were undertaken. It required lockages of only 
five hundred and sixty-nine feet to reach the elevation of Lake 
Brie from the Hudson; between Lake Erie and the Ohio, the ele- 
vation to be surmounted was only nine hundred and fifty feet; 
while that between Lake Michigan and the Mississippi was only 
six hundred and ten feet. New York plainly saw that, by first 
eonstructing her own canal, and then aiding the states of Ohio, 
indiana and Illinois in constructing other canals over these easy 
summits, she would obtain command of the trade of a country em- 
bracing half a million of square miles, as fertile as the Delta of the 
Nile. While New York had only these three inconsiderable sum- 
mits to surmount, in order to reach beyond the lakes to the Mis- 
sissippi and the Ohio; what were those which Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land and Virginia had to overcome in simply reaching the Ohio? 
Pennsylvania had a range of mountain country seventy miles in 
breadth to penetrate with her canal, and a summit of one thousand 
eight hundred and ninety-nine feet to surmount with locks. Mary- 
land had a series of mountain ranges a hundred miles broad to 
traverse, and a summit level of three thousand seven hundred and 
fifty-four feet to lift her canal over. Virginia had a like series of 
elevations, a hundred miles in breadth to cross, and a summit of 
seventeen hundred feet to overcome. 


ll 
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Yet nothing daunted by barriers which would be appalling even 
to the enterprising spirit of our own time, these states wei.’ boldly 
forward with their respective canals. Pennsylvania spent twenty 
millions of dollars in making a water line, broken by inclined 
plains and pieced by portages. Maryland, aided by Virginia, spent 
eight millions of dollars on the Chesapeake and Ohio canal, in csr- 
rying it no further than the foot of the Alleghanies, and then, dis- 
mayed by tho ‘difficulties still before her, gave up the water line 
and devoted her resources to the Baltimore and Ohio railroad. 
Virginia undertook her canal as courageously as the rest; and 
after spending ten millions of dollars found she had carried it only 
to the western base of the Blue Ridge. The works in which these 
three states had been engaged were so arduous, expensive and 
tedious, that before they could be completed the growing preference 
for railroads, and the success of those works, produced a division 
of popular sentiment on the subject of the proper improvements to 
be constructed, and caused a suspension of the canals. Owing to 
the favorable route enjoyed by New York, and the rapidity with 
which the Erie canal was constructed, New York had completed 
her great work before the popular preference for railroads had 
supervened to suspend that work. She pushed it through to early 
completion ; secured, also, the construction of the Ohio and Illinois 
canals; and thus completed a grand system of inland navigation 
reaching more than a thousand miles into the heart of the West, 
before being called on to embark in railroad enterprises. 

Pennsylvania, Maryland and Virginia were forced to change 
their system of improvements after having crippled their finances 
on unfinished canals, and to engage in the construction of railroads, 
without the aid of the trade which had been expected from the 
canals. 


MERITS OF THE CENTRAL WATER LINE. 


The junction of the Ohio and the Mississippi rivers is the grand 
converging point of the Kansas, Nebraska, Missouri, Mississippi, 
Illinois, Ohio, Cumberland and Tennessee rivers ; is the geograph- 
ical centre of their trade, and the converging and diverging point 
of seventeen thousand miles of inland steamboat navigation ; 
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whilst Norfolk, the central and most capacious harbor of the At- 
lantic coast, is connected with the centre of the vast interior (ex- 
cept the little space occupied by the “unfinished section” of the 
Virginia Canal) by an unbroken water-line, which is at once shorter, 
cheaper and more reliable than any other, and open to trade for 
more than eleven months of the year. It would seem that these 
two great centres were made expressly for each other. 

For many years the cheapness of transportation on the Erie cana! 
gave a permanently north-eastward tendency to the trade of the 
whole West, above the parallel of St. Louis. But the perfection 
to which railroad construction has been brought, and the increasing 
cheapness and rapidity of railroad transportation have given to 
western trade @ strong and growing tendency to cross the country 
on lower latitudes and shorter routes. Hence the vast business 
that has sprung up on the Pennsylvania roads, on the Baltimore 
and Ohio road, and on the Norfolk and Memphis line of road. 

The growing preference of western trade is for central lines ; not 
only because they are more exempt from the frosts of the northern 
climate, but because they are on the shortest routes from the cen- 
tres of western production and population, to the centre of the 
American seaboard. It is this tendency of trade, it is this neces- 
sity of trade, that has so powerfully turned public attention of late 
to Norfolk as a great seaport city, and given so much credit to the 
lines of improvement proposed for connecting the great Virginia 
seaport with the leading cities in the central West. 


+ 
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ART. IV.—LAST DAYS OF THE CONFEDERACY. 





BY HON. W. 8. OLDHAM. 





CHAPTER II.—(continvep. ) 

State of the Army and Country—The President and His Administra- 
tive Policy—Congressional Councils—Peace Commissioners— Reor- 
ganization of the Army. 

Our host was present and heard me, but never said a word. While 

I was denouncing him and his elass, in no measured terms, he arose 

from his seat and left the hall in which we were sitting. I hadnot 
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the slightest idea at the time of the effect of my speech; bat it 
worked marvelously. In about twenty minutes the whole com- 
pany was invited into the dining room, to a bountiful supper, and 
at bed time, when we were about to spread our blankets again, we 
were conducted to well furnished bed rooms. The charm worked 
so well that I resolved I would try it again, if the occasion should 
oecur ; but the opportunity offereditself no more. 

This spirit of inhospitality and selfishness manifested by many of 
the wealthy class of people at home, contributed in a great degree 
to dampen the ardor and dispirit the soldiers in the army. Many 
of the soldiers were as wealthy, or had parents as wealthy, as 
those who, both from pride and avarice, denied to them a meal or 
a night’s lodging. What was remarkable, this spirit.seemed to be 
in proportion to the wealth of him who displayed it. The greater 
his wealth—the more he had at stake upon the issue of the war— 
the less he appeared inclined to administer to the necessary wants 
of those who were spending the precious years of youth, wasting 
health and risking life fighting in the defense of all that the rich 
man possessed. Such men seemed never to have entertained the 
idea that all they had of liberty and property was identified with 
the fate of the Confederacy, and compelled to abide the issue of 
the struggle, and they were unwilling to contribute to the general 
eause, or to the wants of those who fought in its defense. They 
appeared to entertain the sentiment that their personal interests 
were not involved in the contest, or, if they were, they were willing 
for others to do the fighting, furnish the money and feed the sol- 
diers, while they would save what they had, and get as much more 
as possible. 

It is a fact not to be denied that individual selfishness was a char- 
acteristic of many Southern planters—not of all, or even a major- 
ity. Possessing within themselves all, both of the comforts and 
luxuries of life, they drew themselves back into their shells, and 
refused all hospitality to strangers, and to those engaged in the de- 
fense of the country. 

There was another remarkable fact that manifested itself during 
the war in this connection. In those districts of country over 
which the Yankee armies had swept, as with the besom of destruc- 
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tion, burning, destroying and desolating, no soldier or citizen in 
the public service was ever denied a meal or night’s lodging, so 
far as I could learn, if within the power of the citizen to furnish 
it. It was alone in those districts and sections never visited by 
the enemy, that this selfish and inhospitable spirit manifested itself 
in the highest degree. I do not intend to say that it was the pre- 
vailing spirit even in those districts, for such was not the case, but 
thatiit existed only in them. 

Early on Saturday morning we reached Newberry, in time to 
take the train from Columbia to Abbeville, and reached the latter 
place about 1 o’clock Pp. M 

Again we had to seek a conveyance from Abbeville to Washing- 

ton, Georgia. Messrs. Atkins and Menees, together with myself, 
hired a common wagon and four mules, with a negro driver, and 
left next morning for Washington. Our companions remained in 
Abbeville. We reached Washington on the ensuing morning, im 
time to take the train of the road from that town connecting with 
the train of the Georgia railroad from Augusta to Atlanta. Upon 
our arrival at the junction with the Georgia railroad, my friends 
and traveling companions, Messrs. Atkins and Menees, took the 
train to Augusta, and I the one to Atlanta. That evening I 
reached Covington, Georgia, which was as far as the trains rae 
upon the road. On the march of the army of General Sherman 
from Atlanta to Savannah, they had completely torn up and de- 
stroyed over one hundred miles of the road. It had now been 
repaired and put in running order the whole distance, except a gap 
of nine miles between Covington and Atlanta. The road had been 
completed a few miles beyond, but the trains stopped at Covington. 
‘I went to the only hotel, but found it crowded to overflowing. 
There was neithcr vacant room nor bed in the house. The prospect 
for the night was anything but comfortable. The landlady at 
length provided me « bed in an open hall up-stairs. 


Next morning, in company with a gentleman who was traveling 
with his wife and two daughters to Texas, 1 took a quartermaster’s 
wagon across the gap, to the connection with the train on the other 
end of the road. The distance was about twenty miles, over a des- 
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perate road; we nevertheless made it before night. We stopped 
for the night with a gentleman, who had had everything taken or 
destroyed by Sherman’s army, except his house and part of his 
household furniture. I could not help contrasting the kind and 
hospitable welcome we received with that which had been extended 
to me a few nights before. 


Next morning we took the train, a few miles, to Atlanta. The 
track having been just laid, and being exceedingly irregular, the 
train had to move very slowly, to keep from running off. For sev- 
eral miles before reaching Atlanta, in addition to the destruction 
of the railroads, the charred remains of houses, standing chimneys 
and destroyed farms, once peaceful and happy homes, gave evi- 
dence that the demon war had been there, in its most savage form. 
But, upon my arrival at the town, I found the work of destruction 
most thorough and complete. 


I had passed through that little city several times during the 
war. Before it was visited by the humane and Christian soldiers 
of the North, it was one of the most flourishing and prosperous 
towns on the continent. It had been built up within the past few 
years, and, being the great railway centre of the State of Georgia,. 
it had rapidly grown up to twenty or twenty-five thousand inhab- 
itants. It was the abode of commercial and manufacturing indus- 
try, enterprise and prosperity. The buildings were almost entirely 
of brick, all new and substantial, many of them constructed with 
architectural skill. Many of the residences were furnished in ex- 
quisite taste, and were the abodes of refinement and luxury. But 
how changed! The flames had swept through the devoted town 
from center to circumference. Nothing was to be seen but crum- 
bled ruins and naked, blackened, standing walls. Everything was 
destroyed except a few charitable public edifices and some isolated 
private residences. 


Many of the inhabitants had returned, to occupy the sites of their 
once happy, but now desolated homes. These returned fugitives 
were occupying every spot that afforded the least shelter from the 
peltings of the pittiless storm. They covered the roofless walls of 
the houses, with canvass stretched over them to keep off the rain. 
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The cars standing upon the railroad track had been converted into 
the abodes of hundreds, and even the holes dug in the ground, in 
the sides of the deep railroad cuts, to afford shelter from the shells 
during the bombardment, were filled with men, women and 
children. 

The desolation was not confined to the limits of Atlanta. The 
country all around displayed the same evidences of hate and ma- 
lignity, of the Yankee spirit of Christiinity and brotherly love. 
The ruins* of once splendid country residences, with all the out- 
buildings in the same condition, were everywhere to be seen. 
The enclosures of farms and plantations were all destroyed. Or- 
chards had been cut down, and the shade trees and shrubbery that 
once shaded and adorned the grounds and abodes had been warred 
against as though they had been contraband, and enemies of the 
Union. Once happy families were homeless and houseless, 


Such was Atlanta and the country surrounding it in April, 1865. 
Had this monstrous destruction, this terrible devastation, been com- 
mitted in the capture of the city, or as a means of driving out the 
Confederate army, there would be some extenuation for the act. 
But such was not the case. The city suffered but comparatively 
little before the capture ; and, when it was evacuated by the army 
under Sherman, there was no opposing Confederate army in the 
State of Georgia. Yet, upon leaving it, they applied the torch 
and reduced it to ruin. They then set out upon the grand march 
to Savannah, with license from their General to rob, plunder, burn 
and destroy, and most literally did the soldiery avail themselves 
of the license. In the preceding December I had passed across the 
fresh track of that army, from Macon to Sparta, Georgia. Forthe 
breadth of thirty miles the country was a blackened, desert waste, 
almost as complete as if a voleanie wave of fire had swept over it. 


I had to remain at Atlanta about twenty hours, waiting for the 
train on the West Point road. While there, rumors, which I had 
heard previously, of the evacuation of Mobile by the Confederate 
troops, and the capture of the city, and also the capture of Selma, 
by the enemy, were confirmed. It was, however, said that the 
United States troops had abandoned Selma and returned, down the 
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Alabama river to Mobile. On the next morning I left on the West 
Point train for Montgomery, fondly dreaming that all my difficul- 
ties were over for a large portion of my journey, and that I would 
be whirled with the speed of the locomotive to Crystal Springs, on 
the New Orleans and Jackson railroad, withir sixty miles of the 
Mississippi river, from which place I could reach my home in Texas 
in ten days more on horseback. But it was only a dream, as will 
soon appear. I was just*about to enter upon the most difficult, ex- 
citing and in many respects interesting portion of my journey. 


When I reached Newnan, Ga., I met Hon. Mr. Colyar, a repre- 
sentative in the confederate Congress, from Tennessee. From him 
I learned that the enemy had returned to Selma, and were then 
moving in considerable force against Montgomery, and that my 
route by railroad was completely blockaded. Thus were my hopes, 
of soon reaching home dispelled. He invited me to stop and re- 
main with him in Newnan, where he was temporarily residing with 
his family, as refugees, until my road should again become open. 
I accepted his invitation and left the train. 


A day or two after I had stopped in Newnan, the little town 
was startled by a dispatch, that Montgomery had been captured by 
the enemy, and that they were moving up the railroad to Opelika. 
This was soon followed by another dispatch, that they had reached 
Opelika, where their forces had divided, one columnftaking the 
railroad to West Point and the other that to Columbus,Ga. We 
soon learned that the column for West Point had reached that 
place, and hac attacked the little fort there, manned by about thirty 
men under Gen. Tyler. After asevere struggle, Gen Tyler was 
killed and the garrison compelled to surrender. The enemy thea 
moved up the east bank of the Chattahooche towards LaGrange, 
within twenty-five or thirty miles of Newnan. They then senta 
small force up the road, within ten or twelve miles of the latter 
place, but they all finally moved in the direction of Columbus to 
join the main column. 

These military movements produced quite a ferment amongst a 
number of the members of the Confederate Congress and other 
persons traveling west, causing them to turn back, and seek other 
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roads and modes of transportation across the country, through the 
state of Alabama, so as to avoid the enemy. At on time there 
were five senators and seven representative in Newnan. 

Although it was known that the force 'which captured West 
Point, and was marching;up the country did not exceed twelve or 
fifteen hundred men, nobody talked of arming and meeting thom. 
There were at least five hundred men, soldiers and citizens, capa- 
ble of bearing arms, in and around Newnan, who if they had had 
the will could have been brought together in two or three hours, 
and in three hours more could have been moved by the railroad and 
reinforced Gen. Tyler in time to have aided him in the gallant de- 
fence he made of the little fort at West’ Point. There were per- 
haps as many more at LaGrange, and in its immediate vicinity, 
and the whole country was filled with uble bodied men, possessing 
all the qualifications to’make good soldiers except pluck and patriot- 
ism. But not a man, soldier or citizen, moved. 

Disaster after disaster to the Confederate cause now follewed 
each other. The enemy moved upon Columbus, Ga., and eaptured 
the town without difficulty or effort. Thus a few thousand men, 
were allowed to march triumphantly through the great states of 
Alabama and Georgia, without even acheck. In those states there 
were at the time not less than one hundred thousand men fit for 
duty, in the field or at home. Those at home quietly remained 
there, refused to go to the assistance of those in the field, and al- 
lowed their states to be overrun and their most important towns to 
be captured, without a decent show of resistance. The people ap- 
peared careless and indifferent as though laboring under a kind of 
stupor. Judging from the slight resistance made to the triumph- 
ant march of the enemy, one might conclude that our officers had 
become bereft of their senses, and the soldiers of their courage. 

But the crowning and final disaster was now upon us. During 
this period rumors cam: that the army of Virginia had surrender- 
ed. Nobody would believe it, yet feared that it might be true. A 
few days dispelled the doubt, by confirming the sad and fatal rumor. 
That army was surrendered on the 9th of April, 1865, and with it 
the independence and existence of the Confederate states, and the 
liberties of the Southern people. 
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In order to avoid the enemy, should he visit Newnan, Gen. 
Clarke, a member of Congress from Missouri, and I went a few miles 
into the country and staid several days with a farmer on the banks 
of the Chattahooche. While remaining there we received, through 
& Nashville paper, the news of the assassination of President Lin- 
coln. We could not believe it, but like the surrender of the army 
of Gen. Lee, it proved tobe true. It was astounding to everybody. 
[can truly say, that amongst all the people with whom I met and 
conversed in that part of the country, who where neither Mr. Lin- 
coln’s lovers or admirers, [ never heard one express a word of 
satisfaction or gratification at his death. It was gencrally regarded 
as unfortunate, and by many as a calamity. 

If the perpetrator of that terrible deed, supposed that Mr. Lin- 
eoln was the sole author of the war, and deserved to be held respon- 
sible for it as such, or that his assassination could, under any 
eircumstances, benefit the Southern cause, he could not have been 
more mistaken. Although president of the United States and com- 
mander-in-chief of the army and the navy, morally speaking, Mr. 
Lincoln was no more responsible for the war than thousands of 
others of the party that had elected him to office. There was “a 
power behind the throne greater than the throne itself,” the mad- 
dened people of the Northern States. He was elected by them to 
represent their principles, and to execute their will, and he was 
driven forward and controlled by the irresistable power, by which 
he had been elevated to the Presidency. He made war because 
they demanded it, and conducted it in the mode indicated by the 
sentimente of the Northern people. He agreed in political senti- 
ments with those by whom he had been elected, and doubtless, 
eonsidered that it was his duty to make war against the Southern 
States, and that it could not be conducted successfully except in 
the mode adopted by him. Although a Northern man, with North- 
ern principles, he would, probably, as is generally believed, after 
the close of the war, as one of the measures of conciliation, har- 
mony and restoration, have granted a general amnesty. His death 
only gave place to another, and had a thousand more been assas- 
sinated , there would have still been another, in some form or cther, 
to take the control of affairs, and carry on the war against the South. 
His death only tended to madden and infuriate the Northern peo- 
pleftowards us of the South. 
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His successor was a Southern man by birth and residence, who 
perhaps agreed with those by whom he had been made Vice Presi- 
dent, in but two things: opposition to the secession of the South- 
ern States, and in favor ot war against them. At the time he 
became president, it was believed that Mr. Johnson entertained 
vindictive feelings towards many of the Southern leaders, and that 
his conduct towards them, and to the South generally, would be 
harsh in an extreme degree. It was believed that should he be 
inclined to do so, he would be totally powerless to resist the mad 
clamors of the North for vengeance. Hence at the time and under 
the circumstances, the assassination of Mr. Lincoln was regarded 
as another calamity to the South. 

The estimate of President Johnson’s course, has happily been refu- 
ted. He hasshown no personal vindictiveness towards the Southern 
leaders, and has been far more lenient generally, considering the 
eircumstances surrounding him, than any Southerner anticipated. 
He has even shown a boldness and nerve in resisting the bloody 
and revolutionary demands of the North, that challanges admira- 
tion. The whole radical party is aroused against him, and he may 
go down in the struggle; but if he does, he will have the satisfac- 
tion of knowing'that he fell, in endeavoring to stay the rapid strides 
being made for the overthrow of all government, and for adopting 
the only policy, by which a reconstruction of the states, can be 
effected with any semblance of liberty to the people. 





ART. V.—LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


BY PROFESSOR A. VALLAS. 
CHAPTER III. 

I mentioned, in my former lecture, how the Royal Society of Lon- 
don was established in 1662. Among its first members were 
Wilkins, Wallis, Ward, Wren, Hooke, etc., well sounding names 
because connected with several important discoveries. T : 
were associated a short time after, Robert Boyle, Moray, Digby, 
Ashmole and Lord Brouncker. Most of these were new in ofhee 
or fellows of different;colleges, 7. ¢. learned sinecurists. 
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In order to secure them the means of studying nature by experi- 
ments, the king allowed them a part of his income from Ireland. 
To this was added the donation of Chelsea College with the land 
belonging to it, to enable them “ to prosecute the design for which 
the king had contributed them a learned corporation.” 


The first fellows were extraordinary men. Most of them had 
shared in the vicissitudes of the civil war, in which, it seems, their 
minds were sharpened and their characters consolidated. Many of 
them came very near the solution of some problems that engaged 
the attention of several generations afterwards. None, however, 
were as successful as the immortal Newton who was elected a fellow 
in 1672, only ten years after the establishment of the society. His 
optical, astronomical and mathematical discoveries are an imp erish- 
able monument of his genius. 

At the beginning the society boasted of the king’s liberality and 
of the support they had from the nobility. But the ardor of these 
supporters of science seems to have cooled down. They never 
made the Philosophical Society a real Academy of Sciences. They 
were content to see the members in offices or attached as fellows 
to colleges : 


Newton had become the admiration of all Europe, and had atill 
been left in comparative poverty. Brewster says of him “he had 
now reached the fifty-third year of his age, and while those of his 
own standing at the university had been receiving high appoint- 
ments in the church, or lucrative offices in the state, he still re- 
mained without any mark of the respect or gratitude of his coun- 
try. Such disregard of the highest genius, dignified by the 
highest virtue, could have taken place only in England, and we 
should bave ascribed it to the turbulence of the age in which he 
lived, had we not seen in the history of another country, that the 
successive governments which preside over the destinies of our 
eountry, have never been able either to feel or to recognize the true 
no bility of genius.” 

At last Newton found a powerful friend in Charles Montague, 
afterwards Earl of Halifax. When Mr. Montague was appointed 
chancellor of the Exchequer, he nominated Newton warden of the 
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mint, which place was then worth from five hundred to six hundred. 
pounds perannum. A few years later Newton was appointed 
master of the mint, with a still higher salary, perhaps, fifteen 
hundred pounds per annum ; but I do not believe that these offices 
were a suitable reward for a man like Newton. Still. Brewster 
says of Montague from his Anglican standpoint: “His conduct 
to Newton will be forever remembered in the annals of science. 
The sages of every nation and of every age will pronounce with 
affection the name of Charles Montague, and the persecuted science 
of England will continue to deplore that he was the first and the 
last English minister who honored genius by his friendship, and 
rewarded it by his patronage.” 

Only one year after the establishment of the Royal Society in 
London, that is to say, in 1663,according to Olivet, the continuator 
of the “History of the French Academy,” the king of France 
selected selected several members of the French Academy, ‘‘ pour 
travailler aux Inscriptions, aux Devises, aux Medoilles,” i. e. to col- 
lect and discuss, for historical purposes, inscriptions, emblems and 
ancient coins, and these members formed a kind of colony which 
has shed so much lustre on the nation, under the title of Academie 
des Inscription et Belles Lettres. “Another academy,” says Olivet, 
“ namely the Academy of Sciences, which carried the glory of our 
name across the ocean, was established in 1666. In the meantime 
the French Academy was working, writing and rewriting their 
dietionary.” 

After the demise of the cardinal, a bourgois, the son of a mer- 
ebant, Colbert, by whose advice these new academies were estab- 
lished, was curious to see what the French Academy were doing, 
and why they did not go on more rapidly. He therefore entered 
their hall to assist to one of their meetings. The letter “A” of 
their dictionary having become obsolete, they began to revise it, 
and particularly they took the word Ami (friend). A great discus- 
sion ensued. The great qnestion was, whether the word in its 
daily use, involves sincere, disinterested attachment, or only kind 
services in which there is no sincerity at all. In this, French way, 
the members of the academy tried to convey to him the Jessor that 
he had no real friends at court, and the minister, no more aston- 
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ished at their little progress, left disgusted and concentrated all his 
energies on the futherance of the Academy of Sciences—the more 
so as the Academie des Inscriptions, encroaching on the demain of 
ecclesiastical history, had provoked the indignation of the clergy, 
for which mischief they had to atone by neglect. 

From the very outset the members of the Academy of Sciences 
received from Lewis XIV. not only large sums for observations and 
experiments, but fixed salaries also, to be able to concentrate all 
their thoughts and cares on the cultivation of science, “ut in eam 
cogitationes suas et curas omnes confereut,” says Du Homel, the sec- 
retary and historian of the academy. 

This is then, after the Museum of Alexandria in Egypt, the first 
real academy of modern Europe. 

It isa remarkable fact that the members of the Academy of 
Sciences, without loss of time, nay, without rules and regulations, 
rushed with a will into the cultivation of scienee. They resolved 
to build a gigantic observatory for Cassini. They sent commis- 
sions to Denmark and Peru to determine the Earth’s figure, without 
whose work Newton never would have been able to find a proof of 
his hypothesis of universal gravitation. The geodetic survey of 
France was begun, the French weights and measures were set in 
order, etc. The theory of the so-called artesian wells was discov-. 
ered. D. Cassini, the astronomer, had found them in lower Aus- 
tria, and mentioned that they are numerous around Bologna and 
Modena. Artesian wells is therefore misnomer, perhaps they should 
be called Chinese wells, for the Chinese, it seems, had them from 
time immemorial. 

After thirty-three years of successful working, the king in 1699, 
granted the Academy of Sciences a new charter with rules. The 
prominent features of this charter are the following: “The Aca- 
demy of Sciences shall consist of twenty honorary,twenty ordinary, 
twenty assistants and twenty foreign ascociate members.” The 
ordinary members are sub-divided into three geouetres, or, as we 
would say, mathematicians, three astronomers, three for mechanics, 
three anatomists, three chemists, three botanists, one secretary, 
one treasurer. I must not forget that among the first associate 
members we find the name of Sir Isaac Newton of London. (His 
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knighthood dated from 1705). Hach ordinary member or fellow, 
as we would say, had an assistant attached to himself, who was 
nominated by ‘him, but confirmed by the king. At the beginning 
of every year each ordinary member was to give notice in public 
meeting what work he was engaged in. ‘Two of the members were 
to proffer in each meeting, some interesting observations on their 
particular branch apporter quelques observations sur leur science, and 
hand in, at the same time, these observations in writing. When 
experiments were spoken of, the experiments are to be repeated 
either before the whole body, or a committee of the academy. 
They are to examine the inventions before patents will be issued. 
The king will continue to pay them their ordinary salaries and 
besides, extra sums, according to the importance of their works. 
Theskiag will continue to furnish the necessary expenses for the 
experiments and researches of each academician. In order to 
reward their presence in the meetings, forty jetous or counters, 
will be distributed among the salaried members who will be pres- 
ent at the meeting. 

The ordinary salary was two thousand livres, which must have 
represented, at that time, at least five thousand day’s wages of 
unskilled labor. At all events, it wasa decent support for an edu. 
cated family. How much the jetous or marks were worth, I have 
forgotten and it is out of my reach now to determine. 

A new era was thus begun with the commencement of the eight- 
eenth century, and what the results were, may be seen from every 
treaties of mathematics, astropomy, natural philosophy, chemistry, 
ete. “ With conscious pride,” said Cuvier, “ that only the progress 
in chemistry, made by the academy, was frought with results that 
were worth many hundreds of millions. The heavy burdens and 
privations of Napoleon’s continental blockade, were mitigated and 
more than neutralized by the happy cultivation of natural science. 
How could we have borne the horrors of the revolution andthe 
destructive wars of twenty-five years; how could we have avoided 
the most shameful ruin, if in the mean time our industry had not 
been developed ; our industry whose roots are,to be found in the 
academy. During the one hundred and fifty years that the academy 
was in operation, France as often stood on the brink of ruin, as it 
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was in a flourishing condition, for material prosperity was lost as 
often as it was acquired ; but the intellectual capital invested in the 
academy always bore great interest, not only in the sphere of pub- 
lie education, but equally in the domain of national wealth. 

At the outbreak of the great revolution in France, there were the 
following academies: Ist, the French Academy purified by CVol- 
bert and brought to a footing of equality with the other academies ; 
2nd, the Academy of science; 3d, the Academy of Inscriptions: 
4th, the Academy of Painting and sculpture. All these academies 
were abolished in 1793, because they were needless to the republie 
or leading to a learned aristocracy. two prominent members of 
the academy were beheaded, the astronomer Bailly, then mayor of 
Paris, and thé father of chemistry, Lavoisier. When Lavoisier 
asked a fortnight’s delay to enable him to complete some very jm- 
portant experiments, it was answered te him,that the republic needs 
no chemists. This was done when the republican government, 
consisting of adventurers, butchers, barbers, etc., was in the great- 
est danger for want of powder, and when they, at last, were to 
apply for advise to another chemist, Chaptal. 

But the reign of terror lasted only ashert time. In two years the 
academies were resurrected as classes,under the collective title of In- 
stitut National. They regained their autonomy after the restoration, 
but were again united under the title of Institut. After the revo- 
Intion of July, the Institut comprised the following classes: Ist, 
French Academy ; 2nd, Academy of Inscriptions ; 3d, Academy of 
Seience; 4th, Academy of Arts; 5th, Academy of Moral and 
Political Science, this latter being added after said revolution. Its 
yearly budget amounted to about eight hundred thousand francs. 

It is now about forty years that Sir John Herschel enriched the 
English literature by his ,treatises on Physical Astronomy, on 
Sound and on Light. These treatises handled the fsame subjects 
that had agitated the minds of the English and French scholars 
from the time that the Royal Society, and the Academy of Science 
were established. The Royal Society at its beginningy in its letter 
to the French Savants, boasted of. the liberality of their king and 
nobility; while the French answered, in a desponding tone, bit- 
terly complaining that there were no patrons of science in France. 
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Yet when Herschel treats on the most abstruse questions of 
science, he finds an abundance of material in the French language, 
in the Memoires of the Academy of Scieuce, in the Annales de 
Chimie, another organ of the academy, and several continental 
periodivals, while he is ashamed of the smattering displayed in his 
own country and he is compelled to confess, that “here (in England) 
whole branches of continental discovery are unstudied. It is in 
vain to conceal the melancholy_truth. We are fast dropping be- 
hind. In mathematics we have long since drawn the rein and given 
over a hopeless race. In chemistry the case is not much better. 
There are indeed few sciences which would not furnish matter for 
similar remark. The causes are at once obvious and deep seated, 
but this is not the place to discuss them.” (Sound, 'Part ITI, § 2.) 


The causes are, not the barenness of the English mind as if it had 
exhausted itself in Newton, but the lack of encouragement on the 
part of the ruling classin England. The boast of the Royal So- 
ciety at the outset and thg complaints of the French scholars, 
both proved false in the future. Science despised, nay persecuted, 
as Brewster says,in England, was rewarded and encouraged in 
France. The Royal Society, from its beginning, was a loose asso- 
ciation whose members had to look for a support outside of the 
society, while the academicians of Paris had not only salaries but 
were highly appreciated and honored by the nation. 


The clearest statements in this matter are to be found in Bab- 
hage’s on the Decline of Science in England and some of its causes. 
Babbage speaks very highly of the infancy of the Royal Society, 
but is compelled to acknowledge its having been outstripped by the 
Academy of Sciences of Paris, and other academies of the conti- 
nent. He finds the reason of this lamentable condition of affairs 
in the neglect, nay contempt that meets the real scholar on the 
hand of the ruling class in England. In France and other coun- 
tries of continental Europe, he says, the’scholar enjoys not only a 
handsome and sure income but he is loaded with honors and 
dignities. 

In France, he says, the ordinary members of the Academy of 


Sciences, as such it is true, have only a fixed salary of five thou- 
12 
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sand francs, but from other sources, which not in the least interfere 
with their academic duties, their incomes amount, in most cases, to 
from twenty-five to fifiy thousand francs a year. The fact is held 
up to the English public also by Bulwer in his “England and the 
English.” If we consider now, that one franc represents one days 
wages of unskilled labor we shall readily perceive that in respect 
to income the members of the academy stand on a level with the 
more prosperous business men. 

But it is not only money that makes the scholar a respectable 
member of society, but he is often rewarded by titles of nobility 
or the highest offices in state. In order to make this clear to his 
countrymen, Babbage compiled a tabular view, which with some 
additions of mine, is the following: 


Country. Name of Scholar. Science. Office. 
France. Count Carnot, Mathem. Warminister General 
‘ Count Capta!, Chemist, Min. of the Interior. 

a Baron Cuvier, Naturalist, Min. of Public Instructions. 
Toscana, Count Fossombroni, Mathem. President of Cabinet. 
Prusia, Barou Wm.Humboldt, Orientalist, Minister of State. 

* *  Alx. Humboldt, Naturalist, { Roy. Chamberlain Chaneet- 


(tor of Order of Merit. 


Franee. Count Locipide, ' state Minister, 
“ “ LaGrange, Mathem. Member of the Sinat Cen- 
servateur. 
Margis Laplace, -“ § Minister and Pres. of the 
Sinat Conservateur. 
Saxony, Von Lindenau, . President of Cabinet. 
France Cuunt Mouge, 7 War Minister. 
Modena, Marchese Raugoui, , {Minister of Finance and 


{ Public Instruction. 

All these titles and promotions were bestowed as rewards for 
eminent scholarship. I am convinced this table can be made much 
fuller. Excluded is Napoleon Bonaparte, ordinary member of the 
Institut, for he attained the throne of France not for his scholar- 
ship. 

Babbage also take the Institut as it was in 1823, and among its 
seventy-five members he finds : 

Dukes, 2; Marquis, 1; Counts, 4; Viscomtes, 2; Barons, 14. 


Total, 23. 

And ‘among these five Pairs de France. One out of every three, 
accordingly, was raised to one of the categories of the higher 
nobility ; and one out of every fifteen had been created a Pair de 


France.* 


A Pair de France is a \ife-long member of the upper Chamber of the French legislature. 
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Babbage bitterly complaixs that from among the fellows of the 
Royal Society who published papers in the Philos. Transactions, he 
found only, one Peer, five Baronets and five Knights, adding that 
five of these titles were inherited, five the reward of medical skill, 
and only one the reward of scholarship. 

Babbage ,draws other parallels between England and France, 
namely the liberality in regard to conferring insignia of orders on 
scholars; but I shalPclose for to-day with some remarks on the peer- 
age in France. 

On account of the honor that is conferred with the peerage, the 
king in appointing a peer is restricted to certain property and in- 
tellectual qualifications which are very heavy. The intellectual 
qualifications comprise five classes of persons not restricted to any 
previous public service, namely: President of the house of depu- 
ties, marshal or admiral; members of the Cabinet, ordinary mem- 
bers of .the Institut, and citizens rewarded by special law. I re- 
member with pieasure that when Daguerre, the inventer of photo- 
graphy, was to receive a national reward, the house of pairs was 
able to have his claims examined by{a committee of its own mem- 
bers, fully competent to judge of the merits of the invention. 
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ART. VI.—IMPROVEMENT OF THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER. 


BY ALBERT STEIN. 


Judging from the report of the proceedings of the late commer- 
cial conveation assembled at New Orleans, a deep conviction seems 
to have pervaded this body of the necessity of adopting means to 
secure for the city the highest degree of navigable capacity the 
river can attain. Such a conviction must appear perfectly natural 
to all those who are able of appreciating the fortunate position of 
New Orleans. Situated on the bank of a magnificent river, which 
drains one of the most extensive and fertile valleys on the earth ; 
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intended, as it were, by rature to be the commercial depot of an 
immense extent of tack territory, which is yearly increasing in 
population and productions with a rapidity unprecedented in the 
history of man, there is but one thing necessary to make New Or- 
leans the largest and most prosperous commercial city in the 
world, and that is a quick, safe and cheap passage from the open 
gulf to her wharves for vessels of all sizes. Unfortunately the de- 
fective condition of the channel of the river, pati@ieularly near the 
mouth of the passes, is such as to cause vast accumulations of fine 
sand and mud, which impair the navigation so seriously as to ex- 
clade vessels of a large class, and even embarrass the passage up 
and down of smaller vessels. There is no question as to the de- 
fective navigation of the mouths of the river; every one admits it, 
and seems to see the injury it inflicts on commerce. Yet, strange 
to say, though all seem desirous of sweeping away the bars and 
shoals from the mouths of the river, nobody proposes any system 
of improvement to remedy the defective condition of the river, to 
remove the causes that have created, and are still continually cre- 
ating, the shoals and bars. 

The commercial convention at new Orleans, composed of highly 
intelligent men, on the question of improving the navigation of 
the Mississippi at its mouths, seem to set aside ail reason and re- 
flection, and even to ignore the very facts which experience has 
practically demonstrated before their eyes. 

In 1889, according to the report of the Chamber of Commerce of 
New Orleans, May, 1869, Captain Talbott made the first attempt at 
dredging in the mouth of the Southwest pass ; but, when the money 
was exhausted, the work was abondoned, and the dredging proved 
t failure. 

In 1852 the Tow-boat Association made the second attempt, and 
we are told that they “effectively succeeded, within twelve months, 
in opening achannel eighteen feet deep by more than three hun- 
dred feet wide across a bar, having at the commencement of the 
work an average depth of fourteen feet only. But,” it is added, 
“the work of the association having ceased, however, and the 
causes of the barformation continuing in action, it soon became 
as great an obstruction to navigation as ever.” 
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Thus, in the last sentence, it was admitted that the attempt, 
which was previonsly announced as having “ effectively succeeded,” 
turned out to be an utter failure, and the reason of the failure is also 
admitted : “The causes of the bar formation continuing in action.” 
Hero it is acknowledged that they contended themselves with oper- 
ating upon the effect, in lieu of attacking the cause, and thereby 
permanently removing the effect. 

In 1856 a third attempt was made to impreve the navigation of 
the river by Craig and Righter, with a view of opening a straight 
channel, three hundred feet wide and twenty feet deep, through the 
Southwest pass, and also through Pass a |’Ooutre, both to be com- 
pleted in ten months. Finding that their plan of improvement 
was a failure, they resorted to submarine blasting, with no better 
success ; finally abandoning the work. “And the large amount of 
Congressional appropriation was squandered in those abortive 
attempts.” 

The fourth attempt was made, we are told, under a contract with 
the government, by gentlemen whose names are not mentioned. 
This also consisted of dredging, which, we are informed, succeeded 
in obtaining eighteen feet of water ; no width is mentioned. “ But 
the dredging operations were scarcely concluded before the bar be- 
gan again to fill up, and very soon became as bad as ever.” Here, 
then, was another successful failure in dredging. 

In spite of the failure of all the dredging operations, and the 
money wasted by the government on them, the condition of the 
bars at the mouths of the passes continuing to become worse, the 
dredging boat Essayons was put to work last year, and we are in- 
formed that in the opinion of the Chamber of Commerce of New 
Orleans, it has succeeded in deepening the channel of Pass a 
Outre from eleven to seventeen feet; of what width we are not 
told. Whether their opinion is based upon their own knowledge, 
derived from actual survey, or from the information of the officer in 
charge of the boat, is not stated. But so satisfied appears the 
Chamber of Commerce of the correctness of their opinion that 
they have addressed a request to the Secretary of War to permit 
the balance of the last appropriation, amounting to fifty-five thou- 
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sand dollars, to be used “in completing, by means of the Essayons, 
the deepening of the Pass al’Outre, where she has already succeeded 
in making a channel of sixteen to seventeen feet, and can, in the 
opinion of the intelligent United States engineer in charge of the 
work, wiih an inexpensive alteration of a part of her machinery, 
increase the depih of water to twenty feet and upwards.” 


There has been experience enouch in the failure of the dredging 
operations of 1839, in the wonderful disappearance of that chan- 
nel, eighteen feet deep by more than three hundred feet wide, of 
1852, the successful result of the dredging operacions of 1856, and 
also the eighteen feet channel successfully cleared by the dredge in 
the fourth atiempi, to make reasonable men doubt of the possible 
success of dredging on soft, muddy bars, at the mouths of the Mis- 
sissippi. 

However, when assertions are boldly made, and given to the pub- 
lie as the opinion of committees, composed of respectable and in- 
telligent men, it is diffcult to doubt. Even I would be inclined to 
believe, if all my professional experience and reading did not as- 
sure me that what is stated to be a fact is impossible. It is evident 
there is a mistake somewhere. I have noi the least doubt that, 
after the remaining fifiy-five thousand dollars are paid out, this 
promised channel of more than twenty feet in depth, like the two 
others above referred to, will suddenly disappear, and leave the 
navigable condition of the river no better than it was before, not- 
withstanding all the money so liberally appropriated and so un- 
wisely spent. 


That vessels drawing seventeen feet of water may pass out of the 
Mississippi river, through the Pass a ]’Outre, as lately has been an- 
nounced in New Orleans papers, may be true, though there may 
not be seventeen feet of water on the bar, for it is a well known 
fact, that vessels passing out, frequently have to push their way 
through three or four feet of the soft mud of the bar. But, even 
supposiog there are actually seventeen feet of water above the bar, 
and‘that a vessel drawing, that depth of water can now pass out 
without touching her botiom, how. far this promise of increasing 
the depth to twenty feet can be accomplished with the remaining 
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fifty-five thousand dollars, will be seen from the following 
calculation : 

The additional dredging in still water, where there is no filling 
up, of a channel three feet in depth, three hundred feet wide at the 
bottom, and two miles in length, would require the excavation of 
370,000 cubic yards; the cost at 60 cents per yard would be 
$222,000. As to the time that would be required to do the work, 
the January number of Dz Bow’s Review states that: “It appears 
that about 9,556 cubic yards of earth were excavated last month, 
during the 97 hours that the Essayons worked on the bar.” Suppos- 
ing this statement also to be correct, it gives the average dredging 
eapacity of the Essayons, in round numbers, at 800 cubic yards per 
day of eight working hours, and employed 200 days the year, the 
quantity of matter raised during that time would be 160,000 cubic 
yards. According to this, therefore, the time for the formation of 
a channel twenty feet in depth, in still water, where there is no 
filling up, would be 370,000-160,000—2.3 years. 

[ do not think it requires a prophet to foretell the result. When 
the fifty-five thousand dollars are exhausted, the Essayons will stop 
dredging, and that promised “ twenty feet and upwards ” 
will not be there. Even that seventeen feet channel, already so 
successfully accomplished, like the eighteen feet channels of the 
past, so effectively successful and so liberally paid for, will myste- 
riously disappear, and not a trace of its existence will be left 
behind. 

Can it be possible that an intelligent community like that of 
New Orleans, is incapable of understanding that the defective con- 
dition of the channel of a river can never be permanently im- 
proved, as long as the causes which rendered its condition defective 
are permitted tocontinue? Are they like the Bourbons, of whom 
it was said that, during their adversity, they learnt nothing and 
forgot nothing? Are they utterly dead to the lessons of experi- 
ence’? They have seen the temporary expedient of dredging so 
often repeated in their river, and so often announced as a success, 
yet in every instance proving to be an utter failure, notwithstand- 
ing all the money spent upon it, and are they like Hphriam, 
‘joined to their idols? Will they never ask themselves what has 
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beeome of those eighteen feet channels, so successfully cleared out 
by the dredge? Or what compensation their commercial commu- 
nity has ever received from the hundreds of thousands of dollars 
that have been buried in them’ in the whole history of hydro- 
technics, whether -in this country or in Europe, there is not the 
first instance recorded in which the navigable capacity of a tidal 
river, where the bed was composed of soft mud and very light 
sand, brought down by the current, was ever improved by mere 
dredging. 

Water in motion always makes a channel for itself, and the rate 
of the current passing through it is regulated by the retarding 
forces. When God first set the waters in motion, He gave them 
that power, to scour out their own channel, in order that they 
might not cover the surface of the land, and render it unfit for 
man’s habitation. How few there are who seem to form a proper 
conception of the great power of water in motion, though every 
intelligent man in the country knows that the scouring power of 
the waters of the Niagara is steadily wearing away the rocks of 
its bed. Have the waters of the Mississippi less power when con- 
centrated and properly guided, than those of the Niagara? Or are 
the mud bars at its mouths more difficult to be worn or scoured 
down than the solid rocks at the falls? The principle in both 
cases is the same precisely ; and, if the waters of the Mississippi 
could be placed in the same condition as those of the Niagara— 
that is, brought with their whole concentrated force upon the bar, 
at the mouths, the result would be evidentiy much more rapid. 

I maybe told, perhaps, that I forget the effect of the flood-tides 
from the gulf on the mouth of the river. I do not forget the flood- 
tides; but I remember, what some seem to ignore altogether, the 
ebb-tides, which I have been taught by my professional observa- 
tions, exercise a more cnergetic scouring power than the flood- 
tides, and, when properly directed, produce a greater and more 
prominent effect in clearing out the mouths of tidal rivers. The 
tides in the Gulf of Mexico, rise and fall according to fixed laws, 
which are not affected by works in the passes. By those laws, the 
time for ingress and egress of the water in the passes across the 
bar is correctly given; the greater the quantity, which flows out 
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during the interval! of high and low water, the stronger is the scour 
and the smaller the quantity the weaker is the scour and likewise 
the deepening. I may be told also, that the violent gulf storms 
along the coast will produce damaging effects at the mouths of the 
passes, that no regulation of the channel of a river can prevent. 
Storms will occasionally come in the natural course of events,which 
man can neither anticipate nor prevent, and injurious effects will, 
no doubt, sometimes result from their violence. But the channel 
of the river, particularly at the mouth, once properly regulated, 
the effects of such storms will always be less, and always be sooner 
and more effectively removed by the ebb-tide, than is possible in 
the present condition of the river. The channel of the river once 
so regulated that the ebb-tides will be strong enough to sweep into 
the gulf the accumulations of mud and sand now choking up the 
mouth, there will be no danger of the formation of new obstruc- 
tions. 

The bar at the south-west pass of the Mississippi river, is a‘bank 
stretching across the entrance, with less depth of water upon it 
than in the channel of the pass above it: This bank or bar is com- 
posed of minute detrital matter, very fine sand and mud, which can 
be penetrated with a pole to a depth of ten to fifteen feet, with little 
exertion, and which of course can be easily removed by a more 
energetic current. 

This bar is the result of the conflicting action of the forces of 
the gulf, and those of the river, and may be considered the bal- 
ance of power between the two forces. In other words, the 
action of the gulf-tide, to heap up material and close up the pass 
on one side, and that of the ebb-tide united with the descending 
waters of the river, to scour out the impediments and keep the 
pass open, on the other. The natural remedy, therefore, is to reg- 
ulate, by artificial means, the channel with a judic’ous direction, 
and a sufficient width, in order to convert the waters into a more 
energetic current capable of deepening the channel, so as to ans- 
wer all the purposes of navigation and maintaining it. 

There may be some difficulty before the works are begun, in 
deciding upon the direction to be given to it, and in determining 
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the exact width necessary to produce the more energetic current 
required. 

Nature has provided in abundance near the spot where they are 
wanted, the materials required for the construction of the works 
needed to accomplish the desired object, it-is only necessary to use 
them judiciously. 

Such a system of improvement, as above proposed, was unani- 
mously adopted by the Chamber of Commerce of New Orleans in 
1837, and was recommended to the general government, for adop- 
tion in the report of the committee, of which the late Samuel J. 
Peeters was chairman. The government topographical engineers, 
at Washington, however, to whose consideration it was referred, 
not being hydraulic engineers, and considering such a plan rather 
out of their line, looked upon it with coldness and doubt, and 
recommended dredging in preference. They were certain'y more 
familiar with the mechanical operations of the dredge, than with 
the scientific principles of hydraulics, for the chief engineer in his 
report recommended dredging, and very sagely remarked, “ that 
if it does no good, it willdo no harm.” Since then dredging seems 
to have been the order of the day at New Orleans. Several 
attempts have been made tc improve the navigation of the river, 
and large sums of money have been spent on the work, but though 
each attempt has been announced to the public as a success, some- 
how or other, each has invariably ended in a failure. How insig- 
nificant appears the effect of a dredge compared with the power, 
even of a small stream, which sometimes, when swollen by rains, 
transports several thousand. tons weight of gravel and sand to a 
considerable distance into the plains, and hollows out a deep chan- 
nel, which is exemplified in every one of our states, and even in 
the very Mississippi, which did the same thing in March 1866, in 
cutting for itself above Vicksburg, a new channel through Terrapin 
neck, thus rectifying its course. What time and how many dredges 
would have been required to do the same amount of work? not 
speaking of the amount of money it would have cost the people. 

Taking a lesson from nature, we will conclude that the system of 
improvement recommended in 1837, by the committee of the 
Chamber of Commerce, with Samuel J. Peeters as its chairman, 
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which seems to be almost entirely forgotten, is in reality the only 
one by which the navigation of the Mississippi can ever be perma- 
nently improv<d. 

This system consists chiefly in removing all natural and artificial 
obstructions, in erecting works for the direction of the current, in 
lowering the bed and surface of the river, so as to prevent its over- 
flow, and render the drainage of the low lands practicable; in the 
tidal compariment especially, in erecting works io guide the flood 
and ebb-tides, and io increase the volume of back water, by which 
the channel is deepened and kept open. 

Similar works have been successfully carried out in other rivers, 
and the writings of eminent hydraulic engineers are full of practi- 
cal iilustrations, showing that the lowering of the bar in the mouth of 
a tidal river, isa matter of certain accomplishment by a close adher- 
ence to true and correct principles. The laws of nature are the 
same everywhere on the face of the earth, and wherever the same 
causes are given, the same effects are sure to follow in all rivers, 
small or large. 

Levees do not contribute in any way to the improvement off the 
river. ‘They do not tend to lower the surface of the river, nor 
prevent the deposit of detritus, and consequent elevation of the 
bed, and what is of the greatest importance, do not give the river 
the means to discharge the waters of a flood as fast as possible, nor 
afford any relief to the drainage of the valley, nor lesson percola- 
tion in time of high-waier. 

The result of the rectification of the Mississippi, would be a 
deepening of its bed, a lowering of the surface of the water of the 
river, at a high, as well as at a low siage. It would render the over- 
flows less frequent, if not entircly prevent ibem, ard the word 
“ erevasse”’ would be entirely forgo.vien, or become obsolete along 
its banks, Another consequence wou!ld be the lowering of the bed 
of its tributaries, which would require less height of their levees, 
wherever they would not become altogether unnecessary. 

The waters of a flood being discharged in a shorier time, with 


reduced heighth of surface, the drainage would be greatly im- 
proved. The concentrated quantity of water in its downward pas- 
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sage, having a free vent would naturally have a salutary, and 
greater controlling influence over the action of the tides, waves and 
currents of the gulf. 

This improvement being the work of the, water itself, must nec- 
essarily be permanent, for it will last as long as the water runs in 
the same channel. When, however, any part of the bed of the 
river is too hard, too solid, or too heavy to be removed by its im- 
proved scouring power, then, indeed, dredging operations become 
not only a useful, but a necessary adjunct to expedite the comple- 
tion of the work. 

Those who advocate simply dredging to improve the navigation 
of a tidal river, seem to be utterly ignorant of the causes which 


led to the formation of these bars and shoals, of the materials of 


which they are composed, from whence these materials came, and 
of the power that brought and deposited them where they are. 
They seem to have no idea of the scouring power of the water in 
motion, nor of the vast quantities of detritus which the waters ofa 
mighty river, every hour of day and night, are sweeping towards 
the sea. 

The condition of the bar at the mouth of the Southwest pass, 
may be judged from the following extract, from a letter written by 
John Kilshaw Jr., to Samuel J. Peeters, president of the Chamber 
of Commerce, New Orleans, dated April 3d, 1837. 


“A ship’ drawing seventeen feet and a half forward and aft, 
struck the bar of the Southwest pass in the true channel-way; with 
the aid of sails, kedge-anchors, etc., she gradually pryed ahead, and 
on the fourth day, to the consternation of those on board, it was 
found she had only eight feet of water under her bows, whilst she 
had eighteen under her counter; however by persevering in kedg- 
ing, the use of her sails, and with the aid of the current, she finally 
on or about the twelfth day, carried before her this mass of mud, 
and drifted into deep water.” 


Who can read this extract without being satisfied of the soft 
nature of the materials of which the bar at the mouth of the South- 
west pass is composed, or who can doubt that the same water 
which brought it thus far, could have swept it a few miles further 
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into the deep water of the gulf, had not its power been exhausted 
by the loss of a great portion of its volume, wasted through out- 
lets and spread over an extensive surface. 

If the width and direction of the channel at the mouth of the 
Southwest pass, were arranged with a view of scouring the chan- 
nel, with as large a body of water as possible, the joint action of 
the fresh and tidal waters would soon scour away the bar, and keep 
the channel open for vessels of the largest class. 

Yet, discarding the system of improvement advocated by the 
intelligent gentlemen composing the committee of the Chamber of 
Commerce of New Orleans in 1887, the committee of the Chamber 
of Commerce of 1869 only refer, as a relief from dredging, to “the 
plan of the Rev. E. Fontaine for controlling water currents, by the 
use of Manico’s Caissons defer * * * * this,” they say, “will 
perhaps be the most economical permanent plan that can be 
devised for keeping open a pass of twenty-five or thirty feet deep, 
as the estimated expense of the work does not exceed one million 
of dollars.” Thus falling from Seylla into Charybdis. 

This plan is like throwing Caissons de fer in a bottomless pit. If 
even it were possible to accomplish the improvement with the 
‘“‘Caissons de fer,” the use of common straw, or a similar material 
would be much better adapted for attaining the desired end, and 
certainly at a much lower cost. 

All those plans for the improvement of the nayigation of the Mis- 
sissippi river, which are designed with a view only of removing 
present existing defects in the channel, without at the same timo 
removing the causes that produce those defects,no matter how much 
money may be spent in trying, carrying them cut must necessarily 
prove futi'e in the end. There is but one way of improving the 
navigation of the Mississippi from which permanent success may 
be confidently expected. Assist nature by removing the obstacles 
which lie in her way, and the impediments that impair her action ; 
iu other words, remove the causes that destroy the scouring power 
of the river, and the water, as it was intended from the beginning, 
will do its own work, and if properly guided, in the right place. 


Mobile, July, 1860. 











ART. VII.—MANUFACTURING. 


MANUFACTURE OF PAPER FROM COTTON STALKS. 


The value of the cotton plant is sufficiently appreciated in all parts of the world, and 
especially in our own section of it. It is destined, however, to rise still higher in public 
‘tavor, for itis now ascertained that the stalks, after the crop hes all been gathered, are 
available for paper making. We owe this discovery to the inventive powers and research 
of our townsmsn, Dr. J. B. Read, to whom a patent has just been issued for this new 
manufacture. Okra paper, also patented by this gentleman, is destined to an important 
place among American manofacture, but we predict a still higher place for his last 
discovery. We examined, last winter, sumples of okra paper made at the Chickasabogue 
mill, near Mobile, and conclnded at once that okra paper was much too good for ordinary 
printing purposes. It was like paper made from linen rags, and will find its proper place 
for book printing and fine stationery. 

Cotton stalk paper, we learn, will have more the characteristics of paper made from 
eommon cotton rags. 

Cotton and okra belong to the same botanical order, and the stalks having very little 
silex in their composition, both will make soft and flexible paper. 

Newspaperdom will find at last, in cotton stalk paper, what has so Jong been desired, a 
supply of cheaper and better paper, as the raw material is almost without limit, and bas 
hitherto been a waste prodact. 

In the name of the press, therefore, we hail the new invention. The paper mills of the 
Middle and Northern States must give immediate attention to securing okra, which they 
ean grow in sight of their mills, if they hope to compete successfully with the South iu 
the manufacture of paper. 

The whole of the cotton stalk, without the necessity of any separation of parts, is 
available for paper making, and no curing is necessary, save what it receives in the field. 
Neither are there required any expensive processes or changes in machinery, It is evi- 
dent that rags cannot compete successfally with waste field crops, like orka or cotton 

stalks; neither has Esparto broom any chance for successful rivalry, on this side of the 
Atlantic, at least. 

This new manufacture is, in our opinion, destined to rank in importance and value, if 
properly pushed forward, with the sewing machine and India-rubber patents, which are 
known to be worth at least a million each. Dr, Read is desirous of disposing of one-half 
interest in this invention, to a stock company of energetic men, who may co-operate with 
him in the development of the new enterprise. - 

Tue Soura TO MANUFACTURE HER OWN Corron.—We give elsewhere from the Chicago 
Republican, a remarkable prediction regarding the future industry of the country. It is 
that the Southern States are destined soon to become the manufacturers of their own 
cotton, and that capital now invested in that branch of industry at the North will be com- 
pelled to come South for its own protection. The reasons given are very strong, and we 
have no doubt of the consummation of the change at no very distant day. When the 
United States shall manufacture her own cotton in tke districts where it is grown, she will 
have no competitor in the markets of the world. What a glorious day that will be for 
the South, and how completely will she be avenged upon her enemies in New England, 


who have sought to humiliate and destroy her. The judgments of Heaven only sieep.— 
Savannah Republican. 
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SILK MANUFACTURES. 


The returns of the Treasury Department, for the year ending June 30th, 1868, shows the 
entire amount received "for customs during that period was $160,000,000. This sum was 
collected as duties upon 1.576 articles. The amount paid on silk goods alone, for the 
same time, being $10,560, 384 13, or about one-fifteenth of the entire revenue derived from 
foreign importations. 

These figures exhibit a large increase in the consumption of silk in this country within 
the last few years. In France, strenuous efforts are made to develop this industry to its 
highest extent, and most of our importationa are from that country. The increased pro- 
duction of silk is ascribed to the importation of healthy silk-worm eggs, especially from 
Japan, and the diminution of disease ameng the silk-worms of Italy. 

The manufacture of silk is now attracting great attention in the United States, and 
promises to become an important feature of American industry. In the manufacture of 
sewing machine twist we are already in advance of the rest of the world. In broad silks, 
poplins, gros-grains, satins, serges, &c., great proficiency has been made within the last 
few years, as was attested by the excellent specimens at the recent Fair of the American 
fustitute. 

Some of the finest cocoons at the Great Paris Exposition were from California. The 
rains in Europe destroy vast numbers of the worms during the feeding season, but this 
does not occur in California. The worm in this state is hatched in May, reaches maturity 
iu July, and before the first of August, has perfected its cocoon. During all this time the 
sky is clear, the air dry and the temperature equable. 

The production of cocoons in California, in 1868, reached about 1,500,000, and of eggs 
1,350 ounces, of which about 800 ounces were shipped to Europe, the remainder being 
retained for hatching. 

It will be well for our agricultarists in various parts of the country to turn their atten- 
tion to the cultivation of mulberry trees, and thus, in a great measure, render us inde- 
pendent of foreign countries for our supply of raw silk. At present we import about 
$6,000,000 yearly of the raw material. This silk, when purchased by the pound, comes 
baled in skeins of a yellowish-white color, and each thread is composed of from four to 
twelve threads of cocoon silk. A thead of prime silk will sustain a weight equal to that 
lifted*by a thread of iron of the same size. 

There.are silk factories at Hartford, Manchester, Williamantic and Mansfield, Conn.; 
Florence, Northampton, and Williamsburg, Mass,; ,Providence, R.1.; Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Yonkers and Oneida, N. Y.; but the principal centres of the silk interest of this continent 
are this city anc Peterson, N. J. In Patterson there are sixteen factories, running 75,000 
spindles, manufacturing silk, mostly for wearing apparel. The number of operatives are 
3,500, and the capital invested is $2,000,000. The 'pay-roll fur labor is about $1,000,000 
per annum. 

In this city there are employed in this business about 8,000,hands, who are engaged ia 
the production of dress-goods,- trimmings, ribbons, etc. The capital employed is 
$2,500,000. In Philadelphia there are twenty factories, employing nearly two thousand 
operatiyes. The capital of these factories aggregates $1,500,000. 

The first process in the manufacture of silk is to sort the raw material, by plaging all 
the threads of equal size together. Each separate skein is then immersed in soft warm 
water, with the addition of sufficient soap to dissolve the gum, and render the thread 
elastic and pliable. The skeins are then placed upon octagonal wicker swift reels, a 
number of which revolve on an axis. A thread from each reel-skein passes up overa 
glass rod, attached to a table, to its revolving bobbin, upon witich itiswound. The thread 
is then guided between the contiguous edges of two sharp steel knives. This cleanses 
the silk of gummy lumps, and all imperfections. 
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The finest and most perfect threads are used for mak 
warps of woven goo’ds. Single threads are thrown or twist 
from twelve to nineteen twists tothe inch. Organzines arg. } 
two of these twisted threads, in an opposite direction to t ep 
rate of from ten to seventeen turns to the inch—the two ds having already been 
wound parallel upon one bobbin. Skein sewing silk is mad from three to ten threads 
twisted together, and two of the latter doubled. Sewing-tiachine silk is three times 
twisted. Button-hole twist is the same article twisted tighter. Twists in single threads 
are ten to fifteen to the inch; the doubled, eight to twelve.s Organzines are reéled into 
skeins of one or two thousand yards each, the length, compamagrith the weight, in every 
case determining the style and quality of the woven goods. \ Broad silks are woven upon 
a plain loom, and figured patterns upon the jacquard. The pee ations in each case are 
delicate, and require careful supervision. 

To obtain the required length of warp,five or six thonsand threads are placed together, 
rolled in a suitable frame, and reeled backward and forward on a large reel. Subsequently 
these threads are re-wound upon a large drum, to giv@theni tension, and lay them the 
proper distance apart; the operation’ is completed by passing each thread between the 
teeth of a large brass comb, and while thus stretched, cleaning them by hand with smail 

scissors. Watered goods are first woven plain, and them passed between two iron cylin- 
ders, one of which is heated, the tension and abrasion of the surfaces producing the 
desired effect. 

Inferior silks are made from the waste material, which is scutched, chopped, and spua, 
like cotton. 













































MANUFACTURING INTERESTS IN THE EAST. 


The Boston Post of recent date says: 

‘We remarked that the controlling interest in New England is manufacturing. The 
existing condition of that interest is, therefore,a matter of serious concern. What is 
that con dition? In nearly every village where manufacturing is pursued there is an idle 
mill. In many the mills are all doing but half work. In ethers the operatives are dis- 
charged from employment by scores and hundreds. Where half work only is done, it 
makes the scene more melanoholy, for it is an evidence of a hope for relief which seems 
doomed only to be disappointed. There is suffering te the town and population. Employ- 
ment isto be secured only with difficulty. Store rents in large cities are decreasing in 
consequence, and a feeling of depression insensibly creeps over the minds of business men. 
The most unquestionable business paper sells at enormous rates, which testifies to any- 
hing but a wise management of the general finances. From ten to twelve per cent. has 
come to be regarded by brokers and bankers as but an ordinary rate, and if it cannot 
be obtained at home, funds are sent off to New York, where, as minute money, they will 
yield immensely increased rates. 

The trouble and the danger are not based on the question of a tariff, but simply on that 
of cheap money. To go en with their enterprises, oar manufacturers must have’ that. 
The other corporations find it comparatively easy to go along with their business, on the 
basis of their large accumalated resources, which have been steadily piling up in their pos- 
session from one generation to another; but the large, active, working and progressive 
element of New England business, that continually launches new enterprises, pours life 
and health into the arteries of, trade, and sastains the industrial and commercial spirit of 
this entire section, finds it self manacled by the heavy rates of interest demanded for 
money, and, after a stout struggle with fate, begins to apprehend that there is no alterna- 
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tive butto succumb. These young and enterprising establishments, that are so seriously 
menaced by the present monetary policy and system of management, are the ones that 
make and multiply business.’ 


COTTON MANUFACTURING—AN IMPORTANT LETTER FROM S. D. 
MORGAN. 


NASHVILLE, Tenn., October 30, 1869. 

W. P. Hume, Usq.: Dear Sir—Edgar Jones, Esq., handed to me this morning your letter 
to him, dated the 14th instant, with the request that I would answer it for him. 

You ask in it for some statistics with regard to cotton manufacturing; how much div- 
jdend they pay on capital in Nashville and at the East; also in Georgia, and the amount 
required to biuld and furnish one of moderate dimensions, etc., etc. 

In reply I have to say that, in the South, with ordinary good management at least ten 
per cent. per annum should be made—a thoroughly, well managed mill should, on an av- 
erage, double this profit—I think the mills in Georgia, as well as one or more in South 
Carolina (the Augusta and Grandville), are doing this—but you will readily understand 
that very much (as in every other pursuit) depends on the skill and tact with which they 
are managed. 

The larger the mill is, in reason, the more net profit will be expected from it, for the 
reason that the most expensive part of conducting consists in the wages paid its officers, 
suchas president, superintendent, clerks, overseers or bosses, etc., who can manage a 
millof twenty thousand spindles, as well as one of one thousand. For the county, I think 
a mill of ten thousand spindles may be made to pay well; still one of double or even 
quadruple that size would pay better. 


As to cost of a mill, the larger it is, the less per spindle will be its cost. At the present 
value of machinery and cost of building in this State, I estimate the cost of a mill of not 
less than five thousand or ten thousand spindles at about thirty dollars per spindle, in 
this lof course include everything necessary to reduce woven eloths, made from yarns 
of No. 14 to 20, or what you better understand as ordinary brown sheetings, from the 
coarsest to the finest of them. 

For cotton manufacturing steam is decidedly preferable to water power, on many ac- 
counts, not necessary here to enumerate; but should you require more information on 
this branch of the subject, I will furnish it to yon or any one else needing it, with pleasure. 
As Iam one of those who believe that ths future success of the South depends, in a great 
measure, on its attention to manufacturing its own raw products, and with them ship off 
a double value in the shape of the labor of the multitudes of boys and girls, whose labor 
is now literally goisg to waste—even more than waste, by being allowed to grow in igno- 
rance and vice, and becoming fit inmates for our State prison, and, in many instances, a 
worse fate for the females than even that. 

I have said that $30 per spindle would build and equip a mill; but no company should 
if possible set out with less than $40 per spindle—the last $10 being intended for making 
capital. 

If you or your friends should convlude to build a cotton mill, and I hope you will, and 
many more, you have aright to expect to have given you a suitable site, as was done 
with the enterprise of which I am at the head in this city. 

Thus we had given to us, free of cost, about 14 acres in the northern portion of the city— 
a piece of very judicious liberality on the part of the «lonors, inasmuch as its establish- 
ment in that section of the town will enhance the value of their surrounding property 
many fold. Indeed, its mere intended location has already had its effect very apparently. 


13 
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For manufacturing cotton goods, or indeed, anything where steam is used, bear in mind 
that river water Is preferable to that from springs, or wells, where the formation is 
limestone. : 

l will enclose with this a copy of the charter I drew up and had passed for the Ten- 
nesse Manufacturing Company, which I think you will find fall and comprehensive, grant- 
ing all the rights, powers and privileges necessary. If yeu like it, and wish to obtain one 
similar, all you have to do is to have a single-section bill passed, incorporating your 
company, with all the rights, privileges and immunities bestowed on the company. 

I repeat, if there be any other information you desire, and which I am possessed of, all 
you have to do is to ask for it; and I will further add that I at all times stand ready to 
give all the aid in my power, that will conduce to the building up of manufactures in 
Tennessee. 

I conclude by saying that I can}impart mach more useful 'imformation in a personal 
interview, than I can by letter, as I have many statistics, plans of machinery etc., to ex - 
hibit, in elucidation of the subject. 

Respectfully, 
8. D. MORGAN. 





COTTON GINNING MILLS. 


The Charleston Courier thus describes a new enterprise in that city ; 

The most important feature in the establishment perhaps, certainly the most prominent 
and most novel, is the Cotton Ginning department. It is impossible for every planter to 
enjoy the facilities of modern improvements in machinery, and hence in the preparation 
of his Cotton for market a considerable loss was incurred by reason of expense, toll, and 
the amount lest by stealing, to say nothing of the risk and danger incurred by keeping the 
staple on the plantation. 

A view of the Chisolm Mills, and an explanation of their modus operandi has convineed 
us that the establishment is a very desirable, and will in time, become an almost indis- 
pensable institution. Ina large brick building, the west wing of the Mill, are placed six 
McCarthy gins, which are run by a steam engine, which are capable of ginning over eight 
bales of cotton per day, About this establishment over one hundred persons, mostly 
women, are employed, and the cotton,’in a raw state, is cleaned, ginned, packed and 
prepared for market at a cost to the planter far below the cost of preparing it at home. 


THE RICE MILLS 


are driven by a two hundred and fifty horse power engine, built by Messers. J. M. Eason 
& Bro., in 1859. The rough rice, which comes from the plantations, is taken from the 
vessels at the wharf by a huge crane, conveyed into the building by means, also of 
machinery, and placed in a bopper whence it is condncted to the pounding mortar. Thir- 
ty-six huge pestles kept at work night and day are capable of cleaning two hundred 
tierces of rice in twenty-four hours. When the grain is thoroughly cleaned of the rough 
the whole is conducted, by means of elevators, to the fourth story of the Mill, where first 
the flonr is seprrated from it. The chaff is then fanned out, and the grain carried to a 
machine which thoroughly cleans and polishesit. It isthen conveyed by pipes to the lower 
floor, where it is packed in tierces. All the company’s work is done on the Mill lot, and 
the Rice Mills give employment to about one hundred hands. 
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{From the Cincinnati Commercial.] 


SOUTHERN MANUFACTURE. 


The extraordinary advantages for the establishment of manufactures in the South, can- 
not be realized by those who have not made personal examination of that section of our 
country. In close proximity to the cotton fields, she has inexhaustible supplies of coal, 
iron, every kind of timber, marble, building stone, millstone, limestone, and innumerable 
mill sites, with abundant and never failing water power. The climate is such that fuel is 
only needed for comfort during about two months of winter and the streams are never 
frozen over. Her citizens are free, in a wonderful degree, from consumption, scarlet fever 
and other dreaded diseases afflicting many other parts of the country. Labor in the 
South, according to carefully prepared statistics, is thirty per cent. cheaper than in the 
North, and cotton can be manufactured where it grows at from seventeen to twenty per 
cent. Jess cost, when ready for market, than in the factories of New England. 

These are a few of the advantages inviting immigration and the employment of capital 
in manufacturing in the Southern States, and our Southern brethren invite the personal 
examination of all interested in such matters, with a conviction that astonishment at the 
natural advantages presented will inevitably result. 

At the Louisville Commercial Convention, a paper was read to the committee on manu- 
factures and mining, by Hon. John C. Keffer, commissioner of industrial resources for 
Alabama, in support of a proposition to apply to Congress for a reduction in the duty on 
machinery for manufacturing cotton. We learn from this paper several facts on this sub- 


ject which we think will be read with interest. With all hernaturai advantages, the South 


has very few manufacturing establishments, though a million at least, of women and 
children—a large proportion of widows and orphans—are in a more or less helpless condi- 
tion, for want of such employment as factories would afford. They are poor, oftentimes 
suffering, because the South sends her cotton abroad to be spun into yarn by foreign mills 
or woven into cloth in foreign looms, 

The South points with pride to the fact that the great staple will give to the country, 
this year the benefit of two hundred millions of dollarsin gold exchange. But it would 
be a still happier and patriotic boast, could she say that, by giving work ia spinning mills 
to her poor women and children—by making her cotton into yarn before she exported it 
—she could convert a million of poor, dependant consumers into a million of happy self- 
supporting producers; and at the same time give to the country the benefit of five hund- 
red millions of gold exchange, instead of two hundred millions, as at present. 

To do this it is argued that American spinners, to compete successfully with the Eng- 
lish in the markets of the world, must make and put up yarn like theirs in style, using 
similar machinery. The English not long ago fou”. it necessary to counterfeit ,the trade 
marks and copy the styles of our New England p’’ .s for certain foreign markets, and we 
may freely retort upon them in the matter of yarns. With unlimited water power dis- 
tributed all over the South, with mild winters, cheap fuel and healthful climate, the South 
can spin the cotton beside the fields whereon it grows as cheaply as the Engiish. The 
saving in transportation by the reduction of the cotton to net weight as yarn, in damage 
to bails, in dirt, in pickings and stealings, and commissions and profits of middle men, 
will pay for the cost of the more careful packing given to yarn, and leave ‘a handsome 
profit. It is clearly shown that the items mentioned make cotton cost the English manu- 
facturer nearly ten cents per pound in currency more than the planter receives for it. 

Weaving isa separate business from spinning, and requires more skilled labor. To 
spin, however, is a very simple business,and may be taught toa child in a few months. 
One hundred hands, principally children from twelve to eighteen years old, can spin into 
No. 20 yarn in one year, two thousand bales of cotton, which it will require the labor of 
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four hundred men to produce, To weave will require years of training, We can com- 
pete with English spinners immediately—it will take time to rival their weavers in the 
great markets of the world. Yarns are recognized as a separate subject of commerce, 
and are regularly quoted in market reports. Those who have paid no attention to the 
subject would be surprised, in following American cotton from the plantation to England, 
and {hence to its final consumption, to learn how much of it goes from England as yarn to 
all quarters of the globe. 


England consumes 1,000,000,000 pounds of cotton annually, at an average cost of te 
pence sterling per pound; 334,000,000 pounds are consumed for home trade, costing 
$79,000,000 ; and 666,000,000 are manufactured for exportation, costing $138,750,000 
For home consumption the greater part of the cotton is made into very fine fabrics, an: 
is increased thereby in value four times, say to $280,000,000. 


: > Bi as It is | 
The cotton manufactures exported from Great Britain in 1868 were Bord 
vatend, im- road muanbOens A. ic 5G ciao cin. cic cacccccacosudante $264,000 oom Poraes 
And the eotton yarn exported in the same year, was valued at.... 73,500,008 uaknovy 
———_——§ which | 
Thus 1,000,000,000 ibs of cotton manufactured for consumption and have fe 
exportation, AMOUNtET F066. os iedeicds ives ceceesecevesbes $617,606 ,00 : 
And cost the English manufacturers... .............c0ceecceeceess 208,750,006 It is 
—_—_——_ gation 
Showing that the value added to the year’s supply of cotton by Brit- cotton 
ish labor and machinery in 1868, was. . eRe eee sscesbecesstees es $408,750 ,001 extent. 
The raw cotton is increased in yalue two and one-half times by being manufactured intog *S* 12 
comes | 


cloth, and doubled in value by being made into yarn. The English buy our cotton, and 
send it in the form of yarn, all over the world, and their shipping gets the benefit of » The 

trade of which the profits should be reaped by American ship-owners. We need gong ©omba' 
farther into details to show the importance of fostering cotton mills upen all the beautifug 2®™P § 


streams of the South. quanti 
But the Southern men complained, at the Commercial Convention, that while machinery pare 
for manufacturing flax is admitted free of duty, the machinery for spinning cotton i: a e 
charged with a duty of forty per cent. in gold. This heavy duty operates seriously against yrds ah 
the efforts of enterprising men seeking to establish cotton mills in the South. In view of = , 
the magnitude of the interests involved, they claim ,that they are justified in asking Con- wes 
gress to relieve them from it, and in urging the Legislature of the States to foster their qrnee 
enterprises by relieving them from heavy taxation fora period sufficiently long to give oo 
them a firm establishment. Yer 
derives 

The South needs immigration, and many measures are suggested to induce it.}] We wi 
None will probably be found more potent than the establishment of cotton mills in that} jndivid 
section. Ina few years after her many streams are made to turn the spindle, yarns will We! 
be exported instead of cotton, and English capital and English labor will move in a body = paso g 
to the vicinity of the cotton fields. Manchester will distribute herself over the Southen grape, 
States, and thongh she will still compete with American capital and enterprise in supply and bl 
ing the world with cotton yarn, her earnings will inure to the benefit, not of England, bot} = j,umer 
of the United States. cause¢ 
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GRAPE-VINES AND WINE-MAKING. 


It is stated that a new grape disease has broken out in France, in the neighborhood of 
Bordeaux, and that it has greatly alarmed the vine-growers. It isa new and heretofore 
uoknown insect, according to a paper published on the subject by M. Planchon, and 
which he calls the “ Phillocera Vastatrix.” All the means usually employed in such cases 
have failed to destroy it. 

It is a remarkable fact that every plant bas its peculiar parasite, and favors the propa- 
gation of certain inseets, just as exhaustive cultivation promotes certain diseases. The 
cotton worm is not seen until cotton has come to be cultivated for some time and to some 
extent. The same occurs for the particular worm that preys upon the sugarcane. The 
rust in wheat and cotton is more prevalent! certain districts than in others, and generally 
comes on after consecutive production on the same field or plantation. 

The grape disease heretofore known in France and elsewhere has been successfally 
combatted, to a certain extent, by sprinkling powdered sulphur on the plants whilst in a 
damp state from the dew, repeating the operation several times, and putting ona sufficient 
quantity to cover the plant entirely with a thin layer of the powder. Where any spots 
escape being covered, the little insect producing the disease is not destroyed, and it makes 
a center of production from which they again spread. This disease attacks all the parts 
of the plant, stem, leaves and fruit. There are other diseases to wl:ich the vine is liable— 
some attacking the fruit only. 

We would suggest that some modification in the mode of planting and cultivating might 
arrest or avoid these diseases, If not wholly, at least in a considerable degree. But spec- 
ulation and theory on these subjects are apt to be received with much doubt, and lead to 
very indefinite conclusions and results unless they are supported by facts. It is by facts 
derived from observation that theories must be supported, to entitle them to confidence. 
We will give a few facts—let others do the same—and them some studious and industrious 
individual will, after awhile, find enough on whieh to establish a system. 

We brought from Western Texas, afew years ago, some cuttings of the celebrated El 
Paso grape. They were set out at the same time with some cuttings of the Black Spanish 
grape, obtained in this city. After three or four years they were large enough to bear, 
and bloomed, but were attacked by some insect which we could never find. There were 
numerous punctures, principally on the buds and tender parts of the extremities, which 
caused them to wither and decay, and the vine failed to produce fruit, although it continued 
to grow thriftily. Some of the vines being near the house, were trailed up to make shade 
on a high gallery, and one of them, being near a tree, shot out a vigorous twig up into 
the three, which outgrew all the others. Upon examination it was found that the plant 
was not attacked by the insect at an @levation beyond eight feet from the ground. We 
may fairly conclude that, if it had been trailed up sooner, it would have grown better, and 
borne fruit. Quite near these vines is an arbor of the ordinary black grape, of which one 
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vine was allowed to run up a tree about thirty feet high. The writer gathered from that 
vine two large baskets full of grapes, while the whole arbor has never yielded as much 
besides. Is it net possible, then, that by a different mode of cultivation, and allowing the 
vines to grow high and form more wood, some of the diseases of the vine might be 
avoided ? 

There is no series of facts more certainly established by actual experiments than that 
the modes of cultivation in Europe are not adapted for this country, and that our native 
species and their varieties are far preferable to the foreign species and varieties. 

We did not, in setting out, intend to write a treatise or an essay on this interesting sub- 
ject, or we might have a great deal more to say, but expect to resume the subject on 
some future occasion. We could string together a jgreat number of facts, from oar own 
observation and that ef others, and from apparently reliable parties, all leading to uniform 
conclusions. We would warn parties engaging in the cultivation of the vine against in- 
dulging in experiments, or foreign practices, because, by taking a little trouble to obtain 
information, they may find those experiments already thoroughly made, and modes of cul- 
ture, sanctioned by practice very different from those,ef Europe. Very little more need 
be done now than to copy what others have done successfully. 

We were led to these remarks by the notices of the new disease in grape-vines in France. 
May it not be possible that it is due to a degeneration of the plant? The assertion should 
seem to be sustained by the fact that the vines imported from Europe are subject to the 
same diseases here, and that vines of our native species sent to Europe are exempt. 

But we think there is nothing in the fact of this new disease in the grape-vine, or of 
others previously known, to ereate alarm as to the cnitivation of the grape-vine in this 
country. Our native species are almost exempt from diseases of the vine, and by proper 
cultivation can no doubt be whoily avoided. 





ORANGE WINE. 


The orange wine has been long known in this country, made by the old Creole inhabi- 
tants, and sometimes imported from the French West India islands. It has never enjoyed 
the reputation which it deserves when it is well made. There are but few persons who 
know the process of making it, or who take the proper pains to do it well; and yet it is 
very simple and easy. We have occasionally met with a good article from the West In- 
dies; but its reputation is not good enough to make it sell if it was neverso good, and 
henee it is not frequently brought here, especially now that duties on wine are excessively 
high. Another trouble with it is that it is always difficult to introduce a new article in the 
market. 

From our personal knowledge of the quality of the wine, we can recommend it, and will 
give our recipe for making it, without pretending, however, that it is the best; but it is 
enough to know that it is good. 


RECIPE. 


We use the bitter or sour orange. (It may be that the sweet orange would be better; 
bat it is too valuable as afruit.) The orange, as plucked from the tree, is crushed and 
pressed in any convenient way. We used 4 small lever press on the head of a barrel, 
pierced with holes to let the juice runin. We add to the juice dissolved sugar—a sat- 
urated solution in the proportion of two-fifths dissplved sugar and three-fifths orange 
juice. The dissolved sugar, being first heated to near the boiling point, so as to have heat 
to start the fermentation, the mixture is then put into a barrel made quite full, leaving the 
bung open so that the scum will flow over and cleanse the liquid; a reserve shonld be 
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made of a gallon or two to keep the barrel filled as it decreases by the fermentation and 
flowing over. In from three to six days, aceording to circumstances, when violent fer- 
mentation has subsided, the bung should be closed up tight and the barrel turned a little 
to one side, that the liquid may be against the bung, to prevent the admission of air. The 
barrel may then be left severa! weeks, until by applyirg the ear against it, to listen if the 
fermentation is stopped, or nearly so, it is to be sacked off into a clean barrel, closed up 
tight, and allowed to remain quiet in a cool place for two or three months. The liquid will 
then be of a cloudy, whitish appearance, somewhat like beer; but itis not yet wine. It 
should then be sacked off again in a clean barrel, previously fumigated with a sulphur 
match to ayoid any acid, and left two or three months more, when it may be called wine. 
It will then have acquired a pale, amber color, which gradually deepens for several 
months more. The wine is then fit for use. If the wine has been wel! made it will be 
found to be a warm, generous wine, neither sour nor sweet; will not give the headache 
nor stupefy; but will be found stimulating and exhilerating. It is something like Sherry 
or Madeira, or Port, but it is neither or all of theim, and calculated to mystify and please 
the best connoisseur’.* 

The bitter or sour orange grows extremely well in the middle and southern parts of the 
State of Louisiana, in the south of Texas, Georgia and Alabama, and of course all through 
the State of Florida. The tree is of a more vigerous growth and more hardy than the 
sweet orange, resisting cold better. Let us indulge ina little calculation of product per 
acre. The trees may be planted twenty by 10 feet, which will give in an acre four hundred 
aud fifty trees. They will come nearly tofall bearing in six years, planted from the seed, 
yielding about an average of five » undred oranges to the tree. When larger they yield 
over onethousand. But let us take a low average of five hundred ; this will give two hun- 
dred and twenty-five thousand; and, allowing one bundred fer a gallon of juice, it would 
make two thousand two hundred and fifty gallons; to which should be added nine hun- 
dred gallons of distilled? sugar, making a total of three thousand one hundred and fifty 
gallons. Cost of sugar, two pounds per gallon of juice: four thousand five hundred 
pounds of sugar, at twelve cents, five hundred and forty dollars. The actual cost in money | 
aside from manipulation, is a fraction over seventeen cents per gallon for wine worth from 
one to three dollars, The cultivation of the orchard may be said to be nothing when the 
tree is pretty well grown. The first three or four years it could be cultivated in corn, peas, 
potatoes, or anything else, to keep down weedsand havethe groundstirred. No fear need 
be entertained of hurting the roots; but,on the contrary, use a two-horse plow, and it 
will be all the better. 

If the thing be so profitable, why has it not been done all thistime? Why? Because 
nobody is providént enough to do a thing for next year. J.C. D. 


NATIVE FERTILIZER. 
Vast quantities of money are annually sent out of the South for foreign fertilizers. A 


discovery has been made, which we hope will result in retainivg the most of this annual 
expenditure at home, thus adding greatly to the available resources of the South. It has 





*This process is in accordance with the old method of making wine, and is practiced in 
wine conntries. There is said to be a shorter method, called the ‘‘ air treatment,’ accord. 
ing to a California patent issued in 1867. It consists in injecting air throughout the fer- 
menting liquid, through a perforated pipe. The effect is to hasten fermentation and to 
make it more uniform. It also causes the wine to clarify in less time, or, in other words, 
to make wine jn a shorter time. It is claimed for this method that it will make wine fit 
for a and to ship, in two months’ time, instead of twelve mouths, required by the old 
method. 
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recently come to light that there are, in the caves of Lookout Mountain, Tennessee, 
immense quantities of bat guano, which analysis has proved to be superior to the Peru- 
vian. These caves, of which there are eleven in number, have been infested for probably 
hundreds of years, by millions of bats, which have hatched, lived and died there without 
ever seeing the light. The deposits ‘that have accumulated from them are said to be 
almost inexhaustible. One of these caves alone is twenty-one miles in length. 

This guano has been tested on vegetation with the happiest effect. Besides stimulating 
the plant, it is said to act as an effectual safeguard against worms and bugs. It contains 
a large per cent. more of ammonia than the Peruvian article, and is pronounced more 
valuable by those who have tried both. We saw some of this product yesterday at the 
commission house of Messrs. Lee & Taylor, and on smelling, found the ammonia in it 
nearly as strong as in hartshorn, 

The caves are owned by five Confederate soldiers, who purchased them for five hundred 
dollars, and their means are too limited to permit them to work them on the scale that 
their importance demands. They, therefore, we learn, desire to dispose of an interest in 
them to procure capital with which to enlarge their operations. The secret was discov- 
ered by a nitre agent of the Confederacy during the war, and communicated to one of the 
present owners.—Lynchburg Virginian. 


{From the Cuthbert (Ga.) Appeal.] 


WHAT IT COSTS TO RAISE COTTON----WHY THE PLANTER SHOULD 
HOLD FOR BEI'TER PRICES. 


From time to time we have labored to convince the agricultural public that every motive 
of policy and private interest demanded thet they should hold over their crops until 
spring, and refuse to make concessions io the army of speculators now besieging them. 

Let us now give a few practical reasons for cherishing this belief. And first, we should 
ascertain what is the prime cost of lint cotton to the producer, based upon present values 
and actual experience. 

We will suppose that the planter rents land for one-third of what it produces, and culti- 
vates forty acres, divided equaliy, with one muie and two laborers, at the customary wages 
of ten dollars per month and found in provisions. 

Now, say that it makes an average crop, which, estimated at one bale to three acres, and 
ten bushels of corn to the acre, would amount to 








©2 bales of cotton. at DO ote... .. cs ssedn do setae Ws ccc cee seus Vis oe CUES Vaws $640 00 
SRI Oe Ohi dik ic. ce Rupee et kk oo cd hbdes veverccuveepese 200 00 
DORIA «0.0 «din cdvincecnsin san damsevesereeestesaguteseCabbbetheseastes $840 00 
From this must now be deducted expenses for cultivation, as follows: 

Bacon for two hands, 4 pounds per week, 420 pounds, at 20 cts............+- $ 84 00 
PERL, BE WOME WE Bho coco cc cdc rccctbbdnbcdavadevaedesnegeeseccscsedene cece 26 00 
Wages at $20 per month.............+. Cha doreus: pope beeMbbaasdeeowee 0 die 240 00 
PO DOIG OF CURE TEE MIMO ego ind cede sces cevescccevecccatseseccessabe cae 150 00 
3 plows, and blackamith’s work. .........ccceccccacncsccccsecvcesserssesene 15 00 
OPES. OF WABODE, Coc oo e ics cecicedsecsnensughhebes se cccubeccccoseocses 15 00 
Rent in cotton, one-third of $640... 00... ccecvcccencessccccveccccessaccees 213 33 
i Th i, +. a cima e) opis hbbe's ova .+ ose beasd 6mels. een. ¢oecenbee 0 70 00 
a ce bw's c 6du 8 0 sage Gs CaRMhae ss cet eeebes * 040060. se head e ie ate 10 00 

$823 33 


This amount, $323 33, taken from the gross profits, leaves a balance to the farmer 
of $16 67, which would be more than consumed by the cost of bagging and ties. 
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In these estimates, we have not included the cost of seed and fertilizers, if any were 
employed, nor allowed one cent for the servicies of the manager or proprietor, nor has any 
margin been left for wear and tear or loss of stock and implements, and the payment of 
taxes. 

To every practical husbandman, then, the conclusion is irresistible, that cotton cannot 
be raised at a less expense than twenty cents per pound. 

But the bears of Wall street, and the hungry crowd of speculators, know full well that 
inside of Christmas near one-third of the cotton crop (that portion owned by the freed- 
men) will be forced upon the market, and sold ata sacrifice. Thousands of bales will 
also change hands under the inexorable law of necessity. Hence prices tend steadily 
downward despite the short crop and inadequate supply in the marts of the world. 

But a uniform experience since the war has demonstrated that, after New Year, when 
the freedmen have sold out and resumed work again, and forced sales cease, the market 
re-acts, and the speculators quietly pocket the profits which legitimately beiong to the 
sturdy tiller of the soil. 

Happily for the planter (thanks to the intelligent factor and capitalist), a plan has been 
provided, advantageous to all parties concerned, by which the producer may reap all the 
benefits of a sale without actually disposing of hiscrop. This consists in a system of 
advances upon the crop, when gathered and stored, at a given interest, leaving the time 
of sale at the discretion of the planter. 

But it is contended this matter of interest is a canker worm, which will destroy all the 
profits of the transaction. Let us show the fallacy of this statement. 

A small farmer needing funds but un willing to sell at existing low rates, consigns his 
solitary bale te a commission house in Savannah, and orders it held until February, after 
procuring an advance of fifty dollars to cover taxes and incidental expenses. 

For this accommodation, he pays 13 per cent. interest per month. For three months 
this would amount to one dollar and eighty-seven cents. If according to the uniform 
experience of several years, the delay secures an enhancement of price amounting to 
three cents per pound, or fifteen dollars per bale, his net gain will amount to thirteen dol- 
lars and twenty-three cents, which he enjoys, after getting all the money he required for 
current expenses, without the sacrifice of his cotton. 

True, a Earopean war, or some grand financial crisis, may defeat this consummation, 
But all earthly calculations are subject to failare, and wise men must govern their actions 
by past experience and the probabilities of the case. 

At all events, we have faith enough in the theory advanced, to reduce it to practice in 
our own case, and only wish thatevery bale of cotton could be retired from market until 
the great staple would command renumerative prices. 

We have already shown that, under the results of emancipation, colion cannet be profit- 
ably grown at twenty cents per pound. 


SUGAR. 

Last Friday ana Saturday we visited several of the neighboring sugar plantations, and 
find the yield generally satisfactory. Mr. J. F. Wyche, after saving a large quantity of 
seed cane, will make something like seventy-five hogsheads of sugar, the yield being over 
one and one-half hogsheads to the acre ; Dr. Duperier’s about the same, and he will make 
about one hundred and fifty hogsheads; Neuville & Dugas’ yield will be equally good, and 
they will make upwards of forty hogsheads, saving seed for 200 acres next year; while on 
the place of Mr. Edmond DeBlanc, the yield has only been about two-thirds of a hogshead 
to the acre, (some of which, under the skillful management of Mr. Sylvain Barras, is the 
prettiest sugar we have seen this year.) We were informed by Mr. Clet. Provost that at 
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the mill of Mr. Ducleon Bonnin three and one-third acres were rolled, which produced 
seven and one-half hogsheads of sugar, Mr. S. Berard, who is grinding at the same mill, 
is also having a good yield. 

We learn, also, that on Isle Piquant prairie the crop is turning out largely, and that Mr. 
D. Borel roiled three acres, producing nine hogsheads and one barrel of sugar, it being 
estimated that his little field of eight acres would make about twenty-five hogsheads of 
sugar. This is the largest yield we have heard of this season.— Planters’ Banner. 





ART. IX.—COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT. 


VIRGINIA AND TENNESSEE RAILROAD. 


We are glad to hear of the improving prospects of this great road. The receipts forthe 
month of September last were $104,000 ; and it is confidently believed by those in posi- 
tion to know that for Octeber they will reach $120,000. They would have been considera- 
bly greater than this if the working facilities of the company had been adequate to do 
the business that could have been commanded. As fast as the means of the company 
will admit of, General Mahone is increasing the rolling stoek, and it will not be long 
before the road will be well equipped. Six fine new locomotives bave been purchased 
within a period a little greater than a year; and five or six substantial burden cars are 
being made per month. These cars are mede in Lynchburg, out and out, except the 
gum springs, and are models of their kind. At this rate the road will soon be in condi- 
tion to aceommodate all the freight seeking passage over it, which is enormous, especially 
that of a through character. The passenger travel is also quite large and remunerative- 
It is estimated that for the months of September and October of next year the receipts of 
the company will be $150,000 each. ‘This is very encouraging, and holds outa bright 
promise for the future of the road. 

Some thirty miles of track have been relaid, and as fast as possible the old iron is being 
replaced with new along the line. The new portion is highly complimented for its excel- 
lence, and for the smoothness and rapidity with which the trains glide over it.—ZLynch- 
burg Virginian. 


RICHMOND GRANITE. 

A few days since we reported the clearance of a vessel for New Orleans loaded with cut 
Richmond granite, to be used in the piers of the great bridge over the Mississippi at St. 
Louis. It is a pleasant duty for the Whig, to notize every new enterprise in Virginia, and 
our citizens are gratified to learn that their granite is becoming an article of export, and 
competes successfully with that from New England. While standing on the canal dock, 
observing the boats coming from the quarry with the huge pieces of stone weighing three 
tons or more, all dressed true and square, we could hardly realize the fact that they 
were bound to St. Louis via New Orleans.— The Richmond Whig. 


OUR LIVERPOOL STEAMSHIP LINE. 


Steam, of late years, has come to be the arbiter of commerce, and cities thrive and 
prosper just in proportion as they choose to avail themselves of its power. The Southern 
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seaports are at this time engaged in an active commercial rivalry. Each is struggling hard 
to secure and fix, for its own advantage, that great stream of trade which, as yet, seems 
shifting from point to point, and ready to submit itself to the control of the first commu- 
nity that shall display the boldness, energy and tact to grasp so rich a prize. The guif 
ports are practically out of the ring. The most natural outlet for the immense yield of 
the Mississippi Valley would undoubtedly be the water courses that flow to the gulf; but 
the saving of time by the shipment of prodace via the Atlantic ports outweighs all other 
considerations, and the trade of the Great West exhibits a steadily growing tendency to 
seek our seaboard. With reasonable exertions on our part to extend needful facilities, 
this tendency can be shaped and encouraged so as to become the permanent and unchange- 
able course of trade. Charleston combines in a surpassing degree the catural and 
artificial advantages which should entitle her to the lion’s share of this great Western 
business. Her great railway lines stretching out to the very banks of the Father of 
Waters; her fine steamship lines, connecting regularly and frequently with the Northern 
cities, and her noble harbor, all point to a bright and prosperous future for ourcity, But 
chiefly, can she claim a rightful precedence over her rivals inasmuch as she has already 
established a line of staunch and splendid steamships to Liverpool, which are, we trust, 
to be but the pioneers of other lines of direct steam communication between the South 
and Europe. 

It has already been stated in The News that this great enterprise, so successfully 
inaugurated last season, through the energy and public spirit of the house of R. Mure & 
Co., is to be maintained by the same house during the season now opening. A eable 
telegram received yesterday, announces that the first steamer will leave Liverpool for 
this port direct, on cr about the 9th of October. Shippers from all parts of the South- 
west can rely upon the most reasonable rates and the quickest dispatch by this line, and 
merchants in our own state, Georgia, Alabama, Florida, Tennessee and even Mississippi 
will promote their interests by ordering imported goods direct by these steamships. We 
earnestly’ invoke the good offices of our cotemporaries of the press in behalf of our 
enterprises, which it should bea matter of pride with the whole South to sustain.—Ch. 
News. 


SOUTHERN INSURANCE RATES. 


The New York Express asks ; ‘‘ Why is insurance to New Orleans (from this port) 3j 
per cent. by steamer, while from Havre to New Orleans the price is only 3 per cent.?’’ 
The New York Express is not alone in making this inquiry. Our merchants have been 
puzzling over the high insurahce rates for along time. Now, since the question is thus 
politely asked from abroad, will the Board of Underwriters condescend an authentic ex- 
planation. The stolidity they have heretofore, manifested to public inquiry, has, it is true, 
served them in good stead so far, but the people of Louisiana are growing tired of it, 
their patience is nearly exhausted, and a different policy will have to be pursued if they 
hope longer to maintain the countenance and support of the community. The inquiry of 
the New York Express awaits an answer.— NV. O. Times. 


THE DRAWBACK FRAUDS. 
DISCLOSURES OF COMPLICITY IN HIGH QUARTERS. 


The NV. Y. Sun says; “ The drawback fraud examination was continued on Saturday, 
Wm. J. Korn was called by Mr. Pierrepont, who opened the ease for the government 
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Korn testified that he was a clerk in the office of R. B. Caldwell & Co., and had something 
better than salary part of the time; was familiar with the business; in the matter of the 
Jennie, the certificatejof the collector of internal revenue was signed Charles R. Squire ; 
when he first saw it there was no mark, but marks were afterwards put on by Mr. R. B. 
Caldwell. The Custom House certificate was filled in by Wellwood, bookkeeper of the 
same house. He had seen the Custom House stamp for certificates outside the Custom 
House. It was brought to the office by Samuel T. Blatchford; he had brought it there 
many times. Korn had seen Blatchford sign a number of certificates at‘the same place. 
The affidavit purported to have been signed by a Mr. Richard, and affirmed that he had 
shipped goods entitled to draw back on the Jennie, when no shipment had really been 
made. It was taken into their private office and Mulligan went in after it. When it came 
out it was signed and the signature looked like Mulligan’s handwriting. Korn took the 
affidavit to a notary public and he signed it without question; no one else was present 
beside himself and the notary. The draft for the amount of the drawback was made 
payable to the order of 8B. Johnson & Co. Mr. Mulligan was the Co., Johnson was the 
principal. Mulligan frequently remarked, ‘‘What a nice thing these claims are? Govern- 
ment can do nothing to prevent our operations.”’ Mulligan had frequently told Korn that 
he (Korn) was “‘all right,’’ and that nothing could be done to him. He was under indict- 
ment for participation in these frauds, knew all the time that the Jennie business was 
fraudulent. His profits on the fands amounted to $4,500. The entire frauds amounted to 
millions. 

A warrant is out for the arrest of Blatchford, the confidential clerk of the good old 
man, who is said to be in the city. Detectives say that the Canada story is a blind. High 
officials are implicated. 


THE VIRGINIA AND TENNESSEE AIR LINE. 


The following communication from Lynchburg emanates‘from a source that entitles it 
to the most respectful consideration. It touches ona variety of subjects not only local, as 
respects Lynchburg, but general in their bearing upon and their connection with the bus- 
iness interests of the State, and our national trade connections. its chief aim isto exhibit 
the advantages of the Virginia and Tennessee Air-Line, as a thoroughfare for trade and 
travel, and the amazing improvement in the several roads composing it. We deemit only 
necessary to add tnat the people of Virginia owe to the genius and indomitable will and 
energy of General Mahone all the benefits they are now deriving from the consolidation 
system—benefits that will be multiplied ten-fold in the future, if the administration of that 
system so happily conceived by him shall be continued in his hands. Happy is Virginia in 
having such a man to think, to plan and to work for her. 

Lyncusure, September 9, 1869.—There is an increased activity here in our tobacco bus- 
iness ; the prospect is good for our factories, 

Much interest is taken in the Agricultural Fair, and it promises to be quite a success. 
Colonel George H.“Taylor, of Roanoke, is the president, and that is sufficient guarantee. 

Six full loaded tonnage trains, as they are called, were sent out by our Virginia and 
Tennessee road this a. M., containing cars bound for stations on its own line, and for the 
line of its extended connections, composing what is known as the “Virginia and Tennessee 
Air-Line,”’ and embracing the important cities of Knoxville, Chattanooga, Atlanta, Rome, 
Selma, Nashville, Memphis and New Orleans. 

This looks like business, and shows that things are about to take a new start, and that 
there is some vitality in the old land yet. It argues not only the importance of Virginia’s 
great East and West live as a means of developing the vast resources of her own territory 
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and of expanding the wealth of her own cities, but exhibits its advantages as a highway 
between the Valley of the Mississippi and the Atlantic eities of the North, 

Now begins this great line of railway resting on Virginia’s own seaboard at Norfolk, to 
fulfill in part, and plainly to foreshadow the noble purpose in which this East and West 
line of road—Norfolk to Bristol-—was so wisely conceived, and the destiny which rightly 
belongs to its superior advantages of position as contrasted with every other route already 
established or projected for affecting the interchanges of travel and of trade as between 
the mighty West and the Atlantic seaboard. 

I don’t believe any sagacious and unprejudiced mind now doubts the policy of consoli- 
dation. One would have supposed that its good results elsewhere would have been 
sufficient to satisfy even the most old-notioned people—those who stillstand to it that the 
earth stands still—that this policy was the thing, but the facts are now brought out too 
plainly, and at their very door they are to be seen. 

What bas built up our road, which was well-nigh destroyed, and what has resurrected 
the old Southside? Whose trains have come long since to run like clock-work, and whose 
track rides as easy as that of any road in the South except its neighbor, the Norfolk road, 
which has no equal, and as for the new part of the Southside road, where the rail has been 
laid upon a ballasted bed, why there is no better railroad anywhere. You slide along 
so smoothly and so noiselessly that you fail to realize the rate of speed at which the 
machine now runs; and then look at the passenger couches and freight cars and the en- 
gines upor this consolidated line, and where do you. find such stock ? 

I have been over the line, and know whereof I speak. And is all this luck? Where 
loes the same happen on any other line inthe State? And does anybody remember the 
forlorn state of things and uncertainty on two of these roads before the new theory was 


put into application ? PROGRESS. 
| PI 


ART. X.—NEW ORLEANS MARKETS, 





Corron—The market during the past month has been quite active. The supply has 
been liberal and the demand good. The sales have averaged above 5,000 bales per day, 
at rates exhibiting but little variation. A reference to the quotations annexed, shows an 
improvement of jc. per Ib. on good, ordinary and low middling,and jc. on middling. For 
gold, middling cotton is now 3 to jc. per lb. higher than it was 26th November. ‘The re- 
ceipts here are some 5,500 bales less than at same time last year; while the receipts at all 
the ports are 215,000 bales in excess of last year. The Red, Ouachita and Arkansas 
rivers are now in good bosting order, therefore we may expect liberal receipts here for 
the next few weeks. As to the extent cf the incoming crop, the estimates are various, 
2,500,000 to 2,750,000 ; and 3,000,000 by those anxious for cheap cotton. 

In a table exhibiting the consumption of cotton in Europe for the last ten years, it is 
shown that in 1860 there were 4,272,000 bales consumed, of which 3,407,000 bales were 
from the United States, and 865,000 from other countries. In 1869 there were 4,503,000 
bales consumed of which only 1,432,600 were from the United States, and 3,070,400 
from other countries. This would show that the consumption has increased 231,000 
bales ia ten years, notwithstanding the great falling off in the American supply. 
“This fact would appear to encourage the hopes of those who have looked to a 
stimulation and increase of the production of other countries equal to the decline 
n this country. But when itis remembered that the price of cotton now is nearly 
three times what it was in 1860, [average, 54d. for America and 4{d, for Surats i: 
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Liverpoel,} and that for the ten years preceding that date the consumption doubled, it 
locks as if Europe was far off as ever from that independence of our prodnetion which 
she has striven so long to attain, and that the foreign sources of supply have not come up 
to the expectations of those who have expended so much money to develop and invig- 
orate them. 

The average weight of bales from the United States in both the years was 440 pounds, 
while in 1860 those from ‘‘ other ‘countries’’ averaged 367 pounds, and in 1869 only 315, 
making the entire supply average 355 pounds. Instead of there being an increase in the 
supply, as given in pounds, there is a decrease in the consumption of Europe since 1860, 
of 221,307,000 pounds, equal to 623,400 bales, of the average given. The following table 
shows more correctly the exact position : 


1867. Lbs. 

Consumption E FOD: 0 ovo 0n 6 ck tPUROe ve bb ces caghemals occ cc cnaue 1,598 537,000 
BAIR. ois 0 66s ee giochi ones beens bees ocee casei 386,777,160 
« TE ans + 06d is wa abies «nee ckadbhas chkneowea 1,915,314,160 
Furnished Dy Antad Biated. oa nnccdawedidisavctcsc candies cccesccteces 1,067,897 ,161 
CUE TREO. oo vnceccbecaticthesctatitin tc <éviveaves 847,417,000 

1868. 
Consumption OF TRRTOID. 6 obn 0-00 nnvcinnes occcs capaneapibbaenae ceccce.s 1,675 856,000 
WG GINO, 6s 6 kaloccns ccc ccdabdpebaiestetwcsns ess 425,992,600 
x Wis inc cine ciccc cndbaiaw ene atid & wenn obec nd abe 2,101,848,600 
Furnished Wy TOO Baio o onc cc cc ccclis cceascdotcecbeae aysides oe 1,189,392 ,600 
CER IOs cn dann sc kbnd Késcceddnbeetesmblees voc 1,012,456,000 

1869. 
Consumption OE ISG. 9 cain cs ok taba > cadete roca cc nda pes-ceciocegeece 1,598,565 ,000 
ORO NR x 0 Save c cecca end as WEbbeSebone vee soees 437,855,880 
23 world....... Rocvccpeesgereecdesescsccccegesonsetact 2,036 420,880 
Furnished WF VO UNOS. i on os ea ca cd aeslens oidecdcbudebens 1,067 935,880 
OCMEE COMMRIOS. 6 o.0isicc oc c5bvb0sccc ctueecessansieccspocs 968 ,485 ,000 

1860. 
Consumption " ¢ | Pr Se ae ee are error 1,819, 872,000 
EP ONNOS. 0000.5 s idivabisd casioscn shes cbeiieesneees 434,298,920 
a world.. S aeeennn Obhaes tn eheeaboess iene din boctedce 2,254,170,920 
Furaished by United States. SS TN gape cqielinddbioe <Seinddeenmnees.s 1,936 ,378,920 
OCHOF COUMITIOS. . 2... sccccccvccccce Gabe co Sdusd esses oe 317,792,000 


“From this it appears that the production of cotton in other countries had reached its 
acme last year, when ii had more than treble what it was in 1860, and should it, by the 
expenditure of enormous capital, be recuperated, a heavy decline in prices would again 
push it back. Let the spinners talk as they will of cheap cotton, it is evident they can 
get that only from America, and the argument sometimes used by our planters, that u 
small crop brings as much as a large one, is likely to be true for some time to come, for, 


as the supply increases here, and values fall to a certain point, the stimulated culture of 


other countries will begin to wane. But in view of the importance of cotton in settling 
the foreign indebtedness of this country, and giving employment to the Eastern people, it 
would be the course of wisdom on the part of Congress to settle our political difficulties, 
and by other means encourage white emigration to the Soutb.”’ 
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EDITORIAL. 


SAGACIOUS VIEWS. 


We review the letter, extracts from which are subjoined, from a gentleman of distin- 
guished scientific acquirements, who has gone to reside in New York since the war, per- 
fectly familiar with the social and physical advantages of the Southern States. He affords 
words of encouragement which we take pleasure in transcribing as follows: 

‘The coal and iron fields of the South are of inestimable value; the rich, wide fields of 
mineral domains to be opened up by the construction of the New Orleans, Mobile and 
Chattanooga Road; the gold placers and quartz ledges of Virginia and Carolina, Georgia 
and Alabama; the river and harbor improvements around the ports of the Southern: At- 
jantic and Gulf coasts; the native phospha tes of the tertiary system along the Atlantic 
coast ; the superior qualities of the iron ores, and the Southern Pacific Railroad! These, 
with the exclusive capacity for produciag the great staples of cotton, sugar,and tobacco, 
coustitute a scope of physical development and prosperous growth—constitute a most en- 
couraging catalogue of capacities for power and prosperity. These resources, reinforced 
by enterprising and hardy pioneers from all sections and countries, will constitute the 
South the true Eldorado of America. 

‘* It cannot be long before a multitade of thrifty,industrious and respectable immigrauts, 
headed by capitalists, manufacturers, and miving companies, lumbermen and ship-builders, 
will be flocking South, and exploring the country for homes and investments. This will 
constitute a bright and glorious future.” 

We commend these views to such of our friends as may feel despondent. Sagacious men 
at a distance perceive advantages of which weare ourselves unconscious. Let us preserve 
the natural advantages of our staple productions, and add to them those other employ- 
ments of mixed industry, which enable other people to realize more out of our staples than 
we do who produce them. 





Our Srxcine Birps.—aA correspondent asks us; ‘‘ Cannot the graceful contributor of 
the article in your April number entitled ‘‘ Our 74 ees,’’ be prevailed upon to contribute 
again? That pen could make “ Our Birds” almost vocal through your paper.” 

We cannot answer further than to say that our pagesare always open to all communica- 
tions calculated not only to develope the resources, but the attractions of the South. We 
hope our contributor referred to will respond to the enquiry in the affirmative. 

Tas New Ecriecric MaGazme.—We comply with the request of Messrs. Trumbull & 
Murdoch of Baltimore, publishers of the Ec.ixecric, and in further compliance state that 
the subscription price is $4.00 per annum, and that they wish to employ canvassers in 
every Southern State. When the Eciecric, however, announces that it is “‘ now the lead- 
ing monthly of the South,’ we must respectfully remind it, that to secure that position, 
must require many years of experience and service in the South, and for the South. We 
take pleasure in testifying to the excellent selections and workmanship of the Ec.ecric, 
and deeming that there is ample room for the patronage of magazines devoted to Southern 
service, cordially wish it success. 

Corron CONVENTION.—A respected subscriber writes us from Alabama, as follows; ‘I 
see in the Southern Cultivator, a hint to the farmers to have a Convention in order to reg- 
ulate the production of cotton as well as the price. I heartily agree with the correspond- 
ent and hope you will urge the importance of a Convention of the farmers, in your 
Review, and would suggest Selma, Ala., or Atlanta, Ga.,as a suitable place, and some 
time in January r >xtas a suitable time.’”’ We trust such a conyention will soon be held. 
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Manufacturers. 
At B. Griswold & Co. ..........000. 


John Ralston & Co..........0. cover, 


H. Dodley Coleman 

Raoul Sons & Wadley 

H. & F. Blandy 

Wm. D. Andrews & Bros 
Sampson Brothers 

Tron Cotton Ties. ..........-.cescserere 
Cooks Evaporators, etc 

Pecora White Lead Co 


Brooklyn Whita Lead Co 

Sloats Elliptic Sewing Machine... 
Hiscellanfous. 

Stern’s Raw Bone Super-Phosphate 


©. E. Girardey & Co 

Joseph B. Daley 

Bankers’ Magazine 

Ramie Plants, Ff. Lefranc........ ees 
Geo. H. Vinten 

John WF OCI Tins ss...cscscundedenee 


Thomas Bodley & Co.. 

Christian & Hyatt,............0+ saeee 
Puroline Gas Light Co 

Hope & Co 

Photographic Art Gallery 

A. Brosseau & Co 

Lands For Saee 

Major § Knapp Manuf Co 
Pacific Guano CO......+0+ see sesighs 


Grain Drill 
Blackmar’s Music Store 
J. Ross & Co 
Patent Medecines. 
Dr. Simmons’ Regulators............ 
Alleocks Poprus Plaster 
O. Bowers 
Jewelry, Watcaes, etc 
Boogher Bros 
Brokers and Bankers. 
Wheeless & Pratt. 
Samuel Smith & Co..........0seeeees 
Wm. R. Utley & Co 
Townsend & Co 
Royster, Trezevant & Co 
Townsend & Lyman 


Insurance. 
St. Louis Mutual Life Ins. Co...... 
Aitna Insutance Co 
St. Louis Mutual Life Co 
State Co. of Nashville............,,, 
Globe Mutual Life Go............... 
The Nashville Life Co 
Hoteis. 
Exchange Hotel Galveston 
St. Cloud Hotel 
Peabody Hotel............. 
Charleston Hotel............ 
Asnland House 
Laclede Hotel 
W. T. Brooks 
Hardware, Cut ¢ery, ete. 
Craw 
Orgill Bros. & Co 
Hi, Bi ds SORA We oc scenes sh eseeubeon 
Choate & Co 
W. P. Hood 
Wm. A. Robinson & Co 
Brown § Lang.........csecccessess 
A. G. Rogers & Co 
Grocers, 
E. J. Hart & Co 
Education—Literature. 
Louisiana State Seminary........ ‘ 
Greene Springs School 
J. M. Saunders’ School for boys.. 
University of South Carolino 
Longwood Female Academy 
Washington College 
University of Virginia 
La Renaissance Louisianaise 
N, O. Young Ladies’ Institute..... 
Virginia Millitary Institute......... 
Elements of Euclid 
Krull § Dickey......,.. 
Toule’s Commercial College 
The Daily Picayune 
The New Orleans Times 
The New Orleons Republican 
The NewOrleans Bee.\............. 
Clothing and Furnishing Goods. 
Taylor, McElroy & Co 
* Moody 
. Albert.. ; Guides boties 
ten ‘ommission Merchants and Faators. 
Gaillard & Minott 
©. JrLeveque 
Porter, Page & Co 








bound and in perfect condition. 
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FOR SALE—A Copy of DeBOW’S ‘ein IEW from the first number to 1867. 
Price $250, 


It is well 
Apply y = office, or to 


. AINGER, Box 5236, New York. 

















